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ABSTRACT 



I. Sbatement of the Problem 

Attitude plays a role not only at the beiinning of the writing process 
but throughout: writers are guided by their beliefs about writing ^nd about 
themselves as writers. Some beliefs about writing may be ureful, contribut- 
ing to a more positive attitude, while others may interfere, contributing to 
a more negative attitude. Misconceptions about waiting can hinder develop- 
ing writers. 

ii. Methodology 

To exjjlore the sources of negative attitudes- toward writing of three 
unskilled college freshman writer§ at Old Dominion University, Norfolk, 
Virginia, a case study approach was used. The studies include interviews 
with the students concerning their writing histories, interviews with their 
former high school English teachers, and information on their verbal abili- 
ties and high school grades. The data ws examined for patterns that would 
help explain the cumulative development of these three writers' negative 
attitudes, at least through high school and the beginning of college. Gen-- 
eralizations drawn from one case are compared to those drawn from other 
cases in an attempt to derive theoretical implications. 

III. Results 

The three student writers in this sample held nisnerous misconceptions 
about the nature of waiting which contributed to negative attitudes toward 
writing and appeared to hinder the development of their writing abilities. 
For these three writers, writing appeared outer- rather than innner- 
directed: these students wrote primarily to please the teacher and earn a 
grade rather than to please thonselves and to learn. ^is study revealed 
that these students' attitudes toward writing were shaped, to a great 
extent^ by their teachers' attitudes* 
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ABSTRACT (cone laded) 

IV. Cbhclusibhs • 

Teachers not only need to recognise the role of attitude in the devel- 
opment of writing abilities but also to understand how attitudes toward 
writing are formed — specif ically^ the role beliefs play in the complex 
process of attitude formation. Above ail, teachers heed to be aware of the 
powerful roie they play in shaping students' attitudes toward writing. 
Teachers cannot intervene effectively if their teaching is guided (or mis- 
guided) by an oversimplified model of composing and by misconceptions about 
the act of writing. 
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Chapter 1 ^ 
INTRODUCTION 

Anyone who writes, any WiriLer— whether skilled or unskilled, practiced 
or unpracticed--8ometimes has a negative attitude toward writing, particu- 
larly when confronting a new writing task. Writing is, after all, hard 
work. In fact, some writing anxiety — one cdmmbri manifestation of a negative 
attitude toward writing — may even be necessary for producing an effective 
piece of writing, although the optimal level of anxiety may vary froi indi- 
vidual to individual and task to task. Student writers, like all learners, 
have attitudes toward writing which have developed over many yekrs of 
schooling. This study argues that writing teachers not drily need to recog- 
nize the role of attitude in the development of writing abilities bat also 
to understand how attitudes toward writing are formed — specifically, the 
role beliefs play in the complex process of attitude formation. They need 
to Understand how misconceptions about the act of writing can hinder devel- 
oping writers. Above ail, teachers need to be aware of the powerful role 
they play in shaping students' attitudes toward writing. 

Productive and effective writers are able to withstand the dissonance 
and negative feelings they experience during writing because, as previously 
successful writers^ they have developed sufficiently positive attitudes 
toward the whole act of writing. In 1851, when Flaubert was beginning his 
five years of work on Madame Bovary , he wrote to his mistress Louise 
Co let: 

What a heavy oar the pen is ^ and what a st rong " 
current ideas are to row in. . .Sometimes, when i 
3ra empty, when words don't come, when I find I 
haven' t written a single sentence after scrib- 
bling whole pages, I collapse on my couch 
and lie there dazed^ bogged in a swamp of 
despair ... If you only knew how I was torturing 
myself, you'd be sorry for me. (Rosen, 1981, 
p. 32.) 
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Flauber-t's neiative feelings toward writing, judging by the publication and 
success of Madame Bovary . did not interfere, finally, with his writing per- 
formance. Indeed, it is probable Lhat his extreme writing anxiety was nec- 
essary to produce Madame B n-gry . However, 'students who have not succeeded 
as writers aire often stymied by the frustration and discomfort they experi- 
ence during the act of writin,^: thieir negative attitudes interfere with 
their develbjjinent as writers.. 

While attitude is generally understood to mem the degree of positive 
or negative evaluation of an object or concept, the roU that beliefs pla- 
in the attitude formation process is generally not under5jtood. Yet, under- 
standing the relationship of the cognitive and affective dimensions of atti- 
tude is crucial to uhde^tanding how a negative attitude toward writing can 
interfere with the development of writing abilities. 

Beliefs are based on the information we have about ourselves and our 
environment. Many beliefs are formed on the basis of direct experience 
(descriptive beliefs) or are indirectly inferred (inferential beliefs). 
Still other beliefs involve one's accepting the conclusions of authorities, 
such as newspapers, books, television and teachers (Fishbein and Ajzen, 
1975). Beliefs— which may be viewed as hypotheses are what psychologist 
George Kelly (1963) calls "personal constructs"~represent our understanding 
of the world and enable us to make meaning out of the chaotic "itream of 
events" that we live through. According to Kelly, we are constantly adjust- 
ing what we believe to be true: we look at our world and then attempt to 

"fit over ::tfae: reatities^ of^^^ Belief (and- 

attitude) formation is a "nonverbalized process" (Fishbein, 1967a). We do 
not, in other words, consciously walk about like scientists, continually 
testing hypotheses. As we learn, however, we adjust our beliefs in a con- 
tinual attempt to approach "truth." 

A single belief is not a reliable indicator of attitude. Attitude s 
determined by salient beliefs—those v^ich we hold most intensely. We might 
consider each salient belief as weighted according to strength. The strong- 
er the belief, the higher it appears in the hierarchy of beliefs. The sum 
of these weighted beliefs finally tips a person's attitude in one direction 
or another. 
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Although beliefs appear static^ they pdtentiaily may be revised or re- 
constructed on the basis of discbhf imihg evidence from outside sources. 
Wheti a cbntradicrion iy perceived, dissonance is created and the original 
belief is reconsidered for a time, perhaps until another belief is "proven" 
true. A belief which has been intensely held over time, however^ is more 
difficult to revise. Even if an intensely held belief is revised, attitude 
will not necessarily change, since attitude is determined by more tl^an one 
salient belief. 

Attitude not only plays a role at the beginning of the writing process 
but also throughout; writers are guided by their beliefs about writing and 
about themselves as writers. Some beliefs about writing may be useful, con- 
tributing to a more positive attitude, while other beliefs may interfere^ 
contributing to a more negative attitude. 

The relationship of attitude and writing has been recognized in case 
studies of the composing processes of skilled and unskilled writers (Emig^ 
1971; Stallard, 1972; Stiles, 1976; Pianko, 1977, Perl, 1978) and anxious 
and notv-anxious writers (Bloom, 1980 a, b, in press; Rose, 1980). Various 
correlation studies have been conducted (Daly and Miller, 1975 b, c; Daly 
and Shamo, 1976, 1978; Daly, 1977; 1978). Ttie effects of writing apprehcn^ 
sion have also been studied (Book, 1976; Bova, 1979), as well as the effects 
of various intervention strategies, such as peer evaluation (Pfeifer, 1981), 
on writing apprehension. In a descriptive study, Bell (1982) compared the 
attitudes toward writing of basic writing and upper-division college 
students. Stiles (1976) generally explored some possible sources of student 
attitude toward writing, Powers (1979) explored one possible source of writ- 
ing ajpprehrens ion arabng bWic wr 1 1 irig s tudeht s — compulsory 5;;^i t ing. Severa 1 
researchers (Daly, 1979; Harris, 1979; Rose, 1980) have implied or hypothe- 
sized that prior negative experience with writing is generally the source of 
the development of negative attitudes toward writing. Rose (1980) comes 
closest to in-depth exploration of attitude formation but he focuses only on 
writer's block, an extreme manifestation of negative attitude toward writ- 
ing. Possible sources of negative attitude toward writing have yet to be 
extensively studied. 
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To explore the sources bf negative attitudes toward writing of three 
unskiiied college freshman writers^ I used a case study approach. The 
studies correlate interviews With the students, interviews vith their forro^ 
er high ischdbl English teachers^ and infbrmatibn on their verbal abilities 
and high school grades, 1 attempted to find patterns in this data that 
would help explain the cumulative development of their negative attitudes, 
at least through high school and the beginning of college. 

Even though many more cases are needed before a formal theory of the 
development of attitude toward writing can be postulated, this study 
provides a basis for the development of hypotheses and the beginning of a 
theory. Most important, this study marks the beginning of an exploration 
into a new area—the application of attitude theory to the teaching of writ- 
ing and the study of the development of writing abilities--an area new not 
only to composition and pedagogy but to psychology as well. The results of 
this research may help teachers gain a liew perspective on student writers, 
possibly bringing about changes in teaching strategies and practices. 
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Chapter 2 

RELATED LITERATURE 

Student Attitude Toward Writing — Research StiJdies 

In the early 1970's, the teaching of writing began to shift from a pro- 
duct-oriented to a process-oriented approach. A niiber of case studies of 
the cbThposihg process of pre-coiiege student writers began to appear. Re- 
searchers'; exmining the writing process rSthe? than the product, began to 
observe writing behavior as well, including attitude toward writing. 

Q 

Emig (1971) was the first to observe the behavior of writers while they 
were in the process of writing. Emig found that because rigid rules pre- 
scribed by teachers for "school-8pdn8dred"^writihg often differ greatly from 
students' bwn experiences with writing, students, though they may outwardly 
confirm, often feel inwardly cynical and hostile. Fear of the teacher's 
criticism, Emig also founds often prevented students from showing their real 
feelings. 

While Emig made no distinction between students' writing abilities, 
Stallard (1972) sought to identify writing behavior, including attitude 
toward writing, peculiar to good student writers in the twelfth grade. 
Stallard found that 40% of the good writers said they wrote for pleasure 
compared to 14Z of a group chosen at random. However, ho evidence was re- 
vealed to show that a positive attitude influences the particular writing 
behavior examined in this study. The study did reveal a major character^ 
istic of a good writer— a willingness to put forth effort to make comnuhi- 
cation clearer to the reader. 

Graves (1973), investigating the writing processes of seven-year-old 
children, studied attitude toward Writing as one of several variables. 
Graves asked children to rank their writings, to provide a rationale for the 
choice of the best paper arid to express their idea of "the good writer." 
Graves found sex differences in the responses arid reported other findings ^ 
such as unassigried writing was longer than assigned writing, but did riot 
explicitly discuss the role of attitude iri writing. 
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Numerous invest igabbrs^ using a single case for study and Emig's defi- 
"^^'^^^'^ composing processs as a guide^ examined student writing behav- 

ior at various grade levels (e.g., grade twe Ive-Mi schel, 1974; grades seven, 
ten and college-Met zger, 1972). Attitude toward writing was revealed to 
some extent by students in the process o£ composing; however^ since attitude 
was not the focus of the research^ it Was not discussed in depth; 

in the mid-1970's, studies of the composing process began to include 
college writers. Student attitude toward writing also became more of a con- 
sideration; researchers began speculating about the attitudinal development 
of college f^estoan wr-iters. At this time too, researchers began to cot^are 
the wiiting behaviors of skilled and unskilled writers. 

Metzger (1976)^ after studying the composing proc^ses of lihree stu- 
deht§--seventh grade, tenth grade and college level, observed that these 
students viewed writing as a joyless chore because they perceived their 
teachers only as editors and proofreaders. Metzger suggests teachers be :ome 
listeners as well as coaches who provide students with opportunities for 
pleasurable writing experiences. 

Stiles (1976) analyzed the composing processes and attitudes toward 
writing of unskilled college writers. She found that college English in- 
structors and family members appeared to have played a far greater role in 
shaping these students' attitudes toward v/riting than peers. Writing 'Mis- 
ability/' Stiles concludes, may be attributed to a myriad of causes which 
extend backward^ perhaps even predating formal schooling. While Stiles ex- 
plores soL.^ of the source?? of student attitude toward writing, her study is 
limited: (1) to' unskilled ("remedial") Writers in selected two-year col- 
leges in East Tennessee and (2) by her broad definition of attitude, re- 
flected in her conclusion that these student writers maintained positive 
attitudes toward writing, meaning that they believed that the ability to 
write well vx>uld be of great personiil benefit to them in later life. 

Pianko (1977) observed seventeen college freshman writers (10 unskilled 
and 7 "traditional") in the act of composing an essay and questioned them 
regarding their writing behavior and their attit^udes and feelings during the 

'/ 
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process of composing. In additibhi each student jas interviewed in depth 
concerning prior writing experiences; Pianko's study revealed the act of 
reflection as a critical cbthporieht of the composing process of successful 
writers arid the importance of attitude toward writing in connection with 
this act; Pianko observed that unskilled writers had more positive feelings 
about their products and speculated that the reason for this attitude was 
that they were not aware of the deficiencies in their text. Pianko (1979) 
also observed that "a depth of insight" was "behavioral ly and attit udinaily 
absent from less successful writers" (p. 277). Again Pianko speculates: 
"Since traditional student writers in this study did more writing in school, 
saw more non-school writing being done by family and peers, arid did more 
self-initiated writing^ they developed a coiranitment to, and understanding 
about writing which was evidenced by the reflecting they did while they were 
composing" (p. 277). Pianko found that unskilled writers, on the other- 
hand, did exclusively school writirig arid did not see family and peers engag- 
ed in writing: they did not perceive writing as playing a specific role in 
their lives. 

Shaughriessy (1977), iri a crdss-sectidrial survey of college freshman 
writing, categorized and explained the sources of writing problems of basic 
writirig (BW) studerits iri ari effort to understand the logic that underlies 
their writing behaviors. Shaughnessy found that for fear of error many 
basic writers block or, after repeated attempts to begin^ produce a sentence 
that is "hopelessly entangled" (p. 7). Shaughnessy cldsies Errors arid Expec- 
tations ^ , the book iri which she reports the findings of her study, by empha- 
sizing the role of teacher attitude in writing improvement and the impor- 
tance of a pf dcess-brierited ratfter thari a product-oriented approach that 
focuses bri surface errors. Citing numerous examples to support the fact 
that BW students do respond to instruction, Shaughnessy encdurages teachers 
td accept the challenge of teaching them and to change their attitude from 
one of hopelessness to one df hdpe: teachers must believe BM studerits are 
capable of learning to write. 

While the purpose of Peri's study (1978) was to increase understanding 
df the cdmpdsirig processes of adult unskilled college writers, Perl recog- 
nized the relation between attitude and the cdmpdsing prdcess and raised 



^rae interesting questions about student perceptiSni and memories concerning 
writing: What precdhceptidhs do students have concerning writing? What are 
their niemdrias of writing instruction? What are their attitudes toward 
themselves as writers? How dd they characterize these attitudes? What 
effect has their home environment had on their attitudes and expectatidhs 
concerning writing? What is their definition of a "good*' writer? 

In the past, most researchers have offered impressionistic views about 
how students feel about writing. However, because feelings about writing 
are not always readily dbservable and an observer's impressions are subject 
to bias, there has been a move recently to document these feelings, particu- 
larly fear of writing, empirically. 

The tern "writing apprehension" was coined by Daly and Miller (1975a) 
td describe an individual difference characterized by general avoidance of 
writing. In an effdrt to identify apprehensive writers, Daly and Miller 
(1975a) developed an empirically based standardized self-report instrument 
to measure general anxiety about written communication- The Writing Appre- 
hension Measure (see Chapter 3) uses a Likert-type scale format and is com- 
posed of twenty-six items. The items, presented at randoi in an attenqjt td 
prevent any response bias, include (self, peer, teacher, and professional) 
evaluation of writing; beliefs about writing and writing instruction; asso- 
ciations With writing; confidence in writing ability; ^nd writing behavio^. 
A single score is used td infer the writer's location on a bipolar affective 
d imehsion. 

Following the development of this instrument, Daly focused on the 
effects of writing apprehension and sought to validate the Writing Apprehen- 
sion Measure. In a series of studies, Daly ex^ined the interrelatidn be- 
tween attitudes, particularly apprehension about writing, and various other 
dutcdmes — message intensity (Daly and miller, i975b); SAT scores, success 
expectations, willingness td take advanced courses and sex differences (Daly 
and Miller, 1975c); occupational choice (Daly and Shamo, 1976); message en- 
coding (Daly, 1977); writing competency (Daly, 1978); and academic decisions 
(Daly arid Shamo, 1978). 
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Daly found that, compared to writers with low apprehension, writers 
with high appreherisibh encoded significantly less intense messages, choosing 
neutral and flat words, writie less arid qualified their writing less, wire 
willing to take more course work in writing, and chose occupations with low- 
er writing requirements. As expected, males had higher scores than females 
on Che writirig apprehension measure^ and the correlation between scores on 
the SAT-verbal test, which deals primarily with aptitude variables, and 
scores on the Writirig Apprehension Measure, v^ich deals primarily with atti- 
tudinal variables, was low. Daly and Miller also learned that high appre- 
hensives perceived their past experiences in writing as less successful. 
This finding suggests one possible source of writing apprehension--previous 
negative experiences with writing, 

Iri a survey of a large group of elanentary and secondary school teach- 
ers, Daly (19793 found that ppbr skill development showed the highest corre- 
lation with writirig apprehension. While Daly admitted that "many of the 
most important competencies and skills which contribute to writing (ideas, 
for example) are not and indeed probably could not, be assessed through an 
objective testing procedure," h<> rievertheless attempted to objectify writing 
competency because he wanted to arrive at a score that could be compared 
statistically to a score on the Writing Apprehension Measure (Daly, 1978, p. 
13). The test of writing competency, which he referred to as a "writirig 
competency questionnaire," contained 68 multiple^choice items testing use of 
case, punctuation, capitalization, agreement, adjectives arid adverbs^ 
diction, isubbrdiriat ion^ and parallelism as well as the ability to recognize 
faulty references or pronouns, misspellirigs and seriterice fragments. Daly 
found, as he expected^ that low apprehensives scored* significantly better on 
this skills-type test than high apprehensives. However, because it is high- 
ly unlikely that Daly's writirig competency test measures what it purports to 
measure — as Daly even admit ted--his findings, although statistically "rieat," 
are questionable. 

Other researchers have also studied the effects of writing apprehen- 
sion. Book (1976) discovered that high apprehensives generate fewer words 
and convey less irif brrnatiori in writing than low apprehensives. Bova (1979) 
found that high apprehensives avoid risk-taking and personal disclosure 
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through a passive and uhthreatehing writing style and rhetorical voice. 
Book's and Bova's findings substantiate previous research^ suggest ing that . 
anxious persons lack confidence in their opinions and judgments and^ conse^ 
qaentiy, are likely to reduce the risk of exposure, tike Daly and Miller, 
these researchers speculate that this reticence may well be associated with 
prior writing experience, and area that Book claims needs further re- 
search. 

Pbwer§ (1979) explored one possible cause bl* writing apprehension--coiir- 
pulsory writing— and concluded that compulsory writing generally increased 
the writing apprehension of college freshmen enrolled in a basic composition 
course. 

Still other researchers focus on •'treatment" raethbdblbgies for helping 
apprehensive writers, as identified by the Writing Apprehension Measure. 
For Cbpe (1978)^ effective "treatment" cannot begin until possible causes of 
writing anxiety are ascertained. Cope notes several possible causes: pro- 
crastihatibhi inability to organize extensive research, misguided perfec- 
tionism, and impatience at the editing and proofreading stage. Suggested 
treatment methodologies include: freewriting, daily writing, positive self- 
talk, relaxation training, time-management, systonatic desensitizatibii, 
teaching organization skills and writing as process. Blbbm (1980 a, b, in 
press) initiated a series of five-week workshops specifically designed to 
reduce writing anxiety to a level where it could act as a productive 
stimulus to writing. BIbbra cbntends that while the teaching of writing as a 
process is desirable for ail student writers, it is especially appropriate 
for anxious writers whbse writing processes may be ineffective. Fbx (1980) ^ 
.in ah intervention study, discovered that student-centered instruction re- 
duced writing apprehension at a faster rate than conventional teacher-cen- 
tered instruction. 

Pfeifer (1981) sought to analyze the effectiveness of peer evaluation 
of writing ou writing anxiety and Writing performance. Her sample consisted 
of ninety students enrolled in freshman cbmposition. The results of the 
study indicate that peer evaluation did not affect either writing anxiety or 
writing performance. Pfeifer observed that identical levels of writin^> 
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ankiety in tvo students did hot alWays inflaince the written product in the 

)>e??^^^^^ Reducing writing anxiety, 

Pfeifer suggests, does riot necessarily contribute to an increase in the 
quality of writing performance. She suggests researchers address anxiety 
control rather than reduction. 

Usually only the affective dimension of attitude is measured and treat- 
ed by researchers. For example, while the bipolar scales developed by Daly 
and Miller {1975a) contained attitudinal variables, these scales yield a 
single score which indicates an individual's evaluation of writing and is 
not intended to reflect the cognitive dimension in a precise manner. 
Writer's block—a psychogenic problem of many highly apprehensive writers-- 
is also usually described as an affective difficulty. Recently, howeve?, 
some researchers have focused on c5gnitive operations that may impede the 
flow of waiting. Harris (1979) surveyed a group of several hundred college 
freshmen to learn the varieties of guidelines and/or misinformation that 
exist in student-writer's minds and concluded that students have many mis- 
cbhceptions about writing which may impede their writing. Rose (1980), 
after interviewing five blockers and five nbnblockers, found that blockers 
were stymied by rigid rules and inflexible plans. 

Bell (1982) compared the attitudes toward writing of basic writing stu- 
dents and their tutors, upper-division college students. She asked both 
groups of students (120 in total) to write descriptions of themselves as 
writers. All students said they found writing difficult and not one student 
admitted liking to write. However, Bell found a fuhdanental contrast be- 
tween the self-descriptions of basic writing and upper-division students: 
the more experienced student writers had higher internal standards—higher 
expecrations of thmselves than other people had of them. While they fre- 
quently express dissatisfaction with their work. Bell pointed out that they 
have 



accept their insecurities as a 
natural part of the con^osihg process, and they 
have developed personal ways of dealing with or 
combating anxiety. Ihey know that recognizing a 
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gap ^between their accotnpl iishments and their 
ultimate goals is not necessarily a sigh of 
failure; likewise, they do hot confuse a 
' " -<liff icult ■cask one 
(p. 9). 

the basic writers. Bell argued, lack this perspective: ''key do riot expect 
much from their papers... All too often, they descril?e~skd presumably 
think of~their papers... as collections of connected mi/fespelled words with 
occasional sentence structure shifts'* (p. 9). 

While the purpose of Bell's study was to compare the attitudes toward 
writing of unskilled arid skilled writers, she speculated that unskilled 
writers lack a sense of control over their own writirig because they lack 
experience as writers. During the course of the semester, the tutors and 
basic writers worked together, evaluating each other's work arid sharing both 
the successes and failures. "Each group," observed bell, "was able to add a 

dinerision to the other group's conceptidri of what it means to be a person . 

writing" (p. 9). By the erid of the semester, most BW students had positive 

attitudes toward writing and themselves as writers, and the tutors felt more 

confident about their own writing. 

While researchers have begun to explore the relationship between 
beliefs and feelings about writing and writirig behavior, more in-depth ex- 
ploration is needed. Iri case studies of skilled and unskilled writers, re- 
searchers have often included some account of writing histories. Including 
the developmerit of attitude toward writing. Several researchers have also 
implied or hypothesized that prior negative experience with writing is gen- 
erally the source of the development of negative attitude toward writing; 
however, possible sources of negative attitude toward writing have yet to be 
the focus of an extensive research study. 

Attitude Toward Writing--The6retical Perspective 

While most attitude theorists would agree that attitude is a learned 
predisposition to respond favorably or unfavorable toward an attitude object 
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or concept (writing, for example), many argue over whether attitude is a 
multi^dminiiSnai or unid imensional concept (Fishbein, 1967a, c) . Those v^o 

^t^^^e^ t he,^c^ tirdiMns^ divide at titude into three 

dimensions: (1) cognitive, (2) affective and (3) behavioral. The cognitive 
dimension represents an individual's beliefs or perceptions about art 
attitude object; the affective dimension represents the degree of positive 
or negative feeling an individual has toward an attitude object; and the be- 
havioral dimension represents actual behavidr/with regard to an attitude ob- 
ject or an individual' s intentions to behave in particular ways (Fishbein, 
1967a b). Those attitude theorists who adhere to the unid imensional view 
consider attitudinal only the affective, or evaluative, dimensiort--the 
degree of positive or negative feeling. 

The assumption in this study is that the relationship among all three 
dimensions is dynamic. Any change in one dimension has the potential to 
affect another dimension. This study explores the cognitive dimension, 
specifically the role beliefs play in the fonnation of attitude toward 
writing, which, in turn, affects writing behavior and the development of 
writing abilities. 

Attitudes are usually measured by assessing a person's beliefs (Fish- 
bein and Ajzen, 1975] . While many beliefs may be held about a concept, some 
beliefs may be held more intensely than others. No brie belief is a reliable 
indicator of attitude (Thurstone, 1928). jSach intensely held belief tips 
the attitude scale in one direction or another and collectively, the most 
salient beliefs— those highest in the hierarchy—determine attitude (Fish- 
bein, 1963, 1965a, i965b) . 

Beliefs take the form of hypotheses (Fishbein, 1967a, d) or personal 
"constructs (Kelly, 1963) arid guide behavior. Writers are guided by their 
beliefs about writing. Some beliefs iay be helpful, contributirig to a more 
positive attitude, while other beliefs interfere, contributing to a more 
negative attitude. For example, a student writer might believe that she 
can't write because she struggles whenever she writes and struggling, to 
her, means that you ca^ write. These beliefs may be based on other 




beliefs — there is a way to write which is kndwii by prof esisioiial writiers who 
(she believeis) write without struggle* Several miscbncieptibhs about the act 
of ' wr itihg--beliefs which . CO the way experienced writers work — 

may lead to a highly negative attitude toward writing and interfere with the 
development of writing abilities. (For a discusisidn of misconceptions about 
the act of writings see Smithy 1981b). 

Whether or hot a belief is helpful depends in part upon the meaning 
attached to the belief. An experienced writer and an inexperienced writer, 
for example, could both believe that writing is a process. However, if 
their understanding of writing process is different, then their writing be- 
havior will be guided by different beliefs. The experienced writer might 
believe that writing is a non-linear process. Sihce^ according to recent 
research in composing and accounts by established writers reported elsewhere 
in this chapter, the nature of writing/thinking is recursive^ the belief 
that writing should be thought out in advance and follow certain steps — a 
belief which dc 28 hot correspond to reality-- could hinder developing 
writers. 

Many professional writers construe writing as a process of discovery 
(Murray, 1968, 1978). They write to learn what they are thinking about. 
This belief could also prove beneficial to inexperienced writers who are 
frustrated with dissonance, believing they must formulate a thesis statement 
and detailed outline (know exactly what they want to write) before they 
write. * However, this belief would not be helpful if they also believed dis- 
covery to be the exclusive province of "creative writers." The second 
belief would have to be revised in order for the first belief to be help- 
ful. 

Mhiie beliefs, like attitudes, often appear fixed, they are potentially 
open to change. To understand how beliefs (^nd attitudes) may be changed, 
it is necessary to understand how beliefs are formed. Some beliefs may be 
formed through direct bbservatibh br experience (descriptive beliefs) . 
Other beliefs ( inferential beliefs) m^^y be formed indirectly from interac- 
tidri with others as well as from residues of past experiences (prior infer- 
ences). Many of oar beliefs, however, are formed by accepting information 
from outside sources, such as newspapers, magazines, books, television, 
friends and teachers (Fishbein and Ajzen, 1975). 
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jjeiier revision Cand attitude change) is a process. Ijiitially^ a prior 
belief may be called into question arid a new belief may be tentatively form- 
ed. A belief may ^formed on the basis 8f one source—direct experience^ 
for example. However, this n^^^ is riot reiriiorcedi either thfot«h 

more direct experience arid/br another source, then it is not likely to 
become salient and replace a prior belief, particularly if the prior belief 
was intensely held over a long period of time. If a new belief do^-s not be- 
come hierarchically dominant, then it will not significantly affect atti- 
tude, since attitude is determiried by salient beliefs. Reinforcement, then, 
plays an important role in belief revision and attitude change. 

Ori the basis of information provided by teachers arid textbooks ^ stu- 
dents might, for example, believe they should follow certain steps in the 
act of writing, that there is a way to write. Ori the other hand, a new 
event—for example, listeriing to a professional writer discuss his writing 
process^ay influence students to revise, or at least question, a nuiber of 
beli.*fs about the nature ot writing ind eventually construct riew beliefs. 
They might come to believe, for example, that mariy writers struggle, that 
there is rio set ^ormula for effective writing and that they could write if 
they wanted to put in the time arid effort to work through the complex pro- 
cess of makirig meaning. Hbwever, if these beliefs are riot reiriforced— if 
their teachers do not act on these beliefs and change their own behavior, as 
well as the classroom environment— then student writers' new beliefs are 
likely to fade and they will cbritiriue to be guided by misconceptions about 
the act of writirig. 

Ariother problem which inexperienced writers often suffer from is writ- 
ing arixietyi stemming from problems with dissonance. Either they become 
frustrated with dissbriarice because they believe they should be able to think 
clearly from the start or they do not allow for dissoriance/thinking/discov- 
ery. Instead, they write fbrmulaically arid become anxious about external 
cori8trairit8--length, grammar, spelling, punctuatibri. ^ey do not separate 
composing and editing; iristead^ th^ey try to edit wiiile composing. Some 
students do get better at forrailalwriting; they produce perfect school Eng- 
lish, termed "Eriglish" by Macrorie" (1970). However, competent "schooled" 
editing often suffocates emergent meaning. 
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Some student writers, nevertheless, develop their writing abilities in 
spite of being required by teachers to write arti£ically~to separate think- 
ing and writing. These writers, however, aire usually already competent 
writers of schbbl-spbhsored writing and/br talented writers outside school. 
Accounts by istabiished writers revealed that training in formal outlining, 
for example, had nb influence on their actual planning practices (Emig, 
1971). 

If students' beliefs about writing are revised tb corirespbnd with the 
way established writers wbrk^ inexperienced writers will have a more realis- 
tic understanding of the nature of writing. This new understanding is like- 
ly to positively affect their attitudes toward themselves as writers and 
toward the act of writing. it is possible, however, that although they have 
a more realistic understanding bf the nature of writing, a movement in a 
positive direction, that they may still have negative attitudes tbward writ- 
ing. They could, in other wbrds^ experience other kinds of attitudinal in- 
terference. For example, they might not be ready for the struggle, even 
though they better understand writing as a complex congnitive recursive pro- 
cess and recognize the role of dissonance in writing/thinking. Perhaps if' 
developing writers continue to practice writing and experience some success, 
they will come to believe the struggle is worthwhile, even exciting. 

Composing as an inner-Directed Prdcesis 

Until recently, the end product of writing — the written text—was scru- 
pulously examined, while the process remained n^sterious. Within the last 
two decades, composition researchers shifted their attention from the writ- 
ten product to the ^cbmpbsihg process. Rohman (1 965) ' hypothesized that the 
composing process consisted of a series of stages^ (1) prewriting, (2) 
writing and (3) rewriting, and the discrete stage notion of composing became 
widely accepted. Accepting this notion, however, also meant accepting com- 
posing as a linear one-directional process, Was this, in fact, an accurate 
description of how experienced writers worked? 

in recent years, many researchers (Emig, 1971; Britton et al., 1975; 
Perl, 1978, 1980; Pianko, 1979; Somers, 1979, 1980; Flower and Hayes, 1980, 
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1981) began to study Waiters at woipk in order to gaiii insight into the com- 
posing process. Studies of protbcdls (transcripts of writers* tape-recorded 
thoughts while composing) revealed that writers actually move in series of 
non-linear movements from one sub-process to another. Planning, for exam- 
ple, is not limited to prewriting nor revision to rewriting; instead^ plan- 
ning and revision occur throughout the compr sing process (Flower and Hayes, 
1981). The entire process may be viewed as one of revision (Sbners, 1980). 
The discrete stage model of the composing process turned out to be based on 
the growth of the external written prbduct rather than on the writer's inner 
process: it was product-centered rather then process-centered. Composition 
theorists and researchers began to advocate that the nature of the composing 
process was recursive. / 

Composition theorist Berthbff (1981) describes the recursive nature of 
composing as a "dialectic of forming**: 

a nonlinear, dialectical process in which the 
writer continually ^c-irrcles back, reviewing the 
rewriting.^. We don't have ideas that we put into 
words; we don' t think of what we want to say and 
th^n write. In composing, we make meanings. We 
- - ^_^^^__the forms of thought by means of language, 
and we find the foitas of language by taking 
thought. (pp. 3,/ 69) . 

Berthoff's description of the composing process is rooted in Vygotsky's de- 
scription of the concept- forming process and the dialectical relationship of 
thought and language. Vygbtsky (1962) describ#2s conceptualizing as 

it _- . _ 

a movement of thought constantly alternating in 

two^direct ions. ..from inner to outer planes... 
from the motive which engenders a thought to the 
•shaping of the thought, first in inner speech^ 
then in meanings of words, and finally in words, 
(p. 80) 

The plane between word and thought Britton (1975) describes as an "actively 
operational area" (p. 39). 

Meaning-making is the work of ah active mind: "Meanings don*t come out 
of the air; we make them out of a chaos of images^ half-tru;:hs, remem^ 
brances, syntactic fragments, from th^ mysterious and unformed" (Berthoff, 
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1981^ p. 70). A writer must learn. to tdierate ambiguity (Elbow^ 1973) and 
to make meaning (form concepts) but of chaos: "Learning the uses of chaos 
is a method 6f learning to intuit the relationship of parts in a whole that 
is cothihg into beings which in compos means coming Ld mean: 

the juncture of thought and language in the making of meaning" (Berthoff, 
1981, p. 57). • . 

In an attempt to explore the ,recurriag features of backward movement iti 
writing, Perl (1980) observed the composing processes of many types of writ- 
ers including college students. She found three recursive features. Two, 
which involved re-reading bits of discburse ' and fbcusihg on the topic, were 
easy to docuiheht. However ^ a third recursive movCTent, because the move 
occurs inside the writer, was not so easy to document. Borrowing froi phi- 
losopher Eugene Gehdlih (1978), Perl termed this focus of the writer's at- 
tention to inner reflections "felt sense." 



Perl has labeled this process of attending^ of calling up a felt sense 
and of writing out of that place, the process of retrospective structur- 
ing. 

In the process of writing, we begin with \^at 
is inchoate and end with something that is 
tangible.^ In order to do so^ .we both discover 
^D^_^^_"S-^^^^ w^^t we mean. Yet the term 
^discover' ought not lead us to think that 
meaning exists fully formed inside bf us and 
^^^^ ^^1 ^ §o is dig deep enough to re- 

lease it. in writing, meaning cannot be dis- 
?9Y?^?^ ^® discover an object oh an 

archeological dig. . .[writing] involves us in a 
process of coming-into-being . (p. 367) 

■ _ __ 

When writers are successful at what Perl refers 't-o as the process of retro- 
spective structuring or coming-into-being (what Berthbff calls the meaning- 
making process), they end up with a product that teaches them something, 
that clarifies what they know (or what they knew at one point only implicit- 
ly), and that "lifts out or explicates or enlarges" their experience (p. 
368). "Meaning is not what you start out with but what you end up with" 
vElbow, 1973, p. 15). 
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Descriptions of the composing process by established writers, particu- 
larly with regard to planning, differ markedly from descriptions by many 
cdrapbsitioh teachers and textbooks. Emig (1971) contrasts a description o* 
the composing process iii a widely used handbook with accounts by profession- 
al writers. The handbook suggests that "writing is a tidy, accretive affair 
that proceeds by elaborating a fully pre-conceived and formulated plan," 
while professional writers describe writing as a process of discovery (p. 
22). "The writer listens for evolving meaning" (Murrr , 1982) or to what 
Brittbii (1978:^ calls the "inner voice": writers "shape ; : the point of ut- 
terance" (Britton, 1972). 

?°^"y_^i^68, 1978) quotes numerous professional writers who link writ- 
ing with discovery. 

Edward Albee: Writing has got to be an act of discovery .. .1 write to find 
out what I'm thinking about. 

James ^Baldwin."^ You go into a book and you're in the dark, really. You go 
in with a certain fear and trembling. You know one thing. You know 
^^^^^^^ the same ptrsbn when this voyage is over. But you 

don't know what's going to happen to you between getting on the boat 
and stepping off. 

Alan Dugan: When I'm successful, I find the poem will come out saying 

something that I didn't know^ believe, or had intellectually agreed 
with. 

Joanne Greenbexit: Your writing is trying to tell you something. Just lend 
an ear. 

Gabriels Fielding ; Writing to me is a voyage, an odyssey, a discovery, 
because I m never certain of precisely what I will find. 

E.M. Fo x s ter : How do I know what I think until 1 see what i say? 

genry-Bii llex ; Writing* like life itself, is a voyage of discovery. 

Wright MorrxB^: The language leads* and We continue to follow v^ere it 
leads. 

(1978, pp. 101-102) 



(For more accounts by professional writers concerning the act of writing, 
see Wxxrejs^^t- Wdrk; T he Paris Review Interviews , edited by M. Crowley, 
1957; 1963; 1967; 1974; 1982.) "Ihe process of writing-^of using Iangai§e 
to discover meaning and communicate — is a significant himtan act,'* concludes 
Murray. "the better we understand how people writer-how people think— the 
better we may be able to write and to teach writing" (p, 101). 

Sdmers (1980) observed that student writers "constantly struggle to 
bring their essays into congruence with a predefined meaning" while experi- 
enced writers do the opposite: "they seek (to create) meaning" (p. 385). 
The complex dynamic relationship between the parts and the whole in the work 
of experienced writers destroys the linear model: "Writing cannot develop 
like a line because each addition or a deletion is a reordering of the 
whole. . .Writing appears to be more a seed than a line" (pp. 385, 386). 

inexperienced writers, such as Ihose Shaughnessy (1977) and Perl (1978) 
studied;, are particularly uncomfortable with dissonance. Perl (1980) ob- 
served that the degree to which skilled and unskilled writers use the pro- 
cess of retrospective structuring depends upon the model of the writing pro- 
cess they have internalized: 

Those who realize that writing can be recurisive 
process have an easier time with writing^ look- 
ing^and discovering. Those who subscribe to 
the linear model find themselves easily frus- 
• t rated when what they write does tidt immedi- 
ately correspond to what they planned or when 
what they produce leaves them with little 
sense of accomplishment . Since they have 
relied on a formulaic approach, they often 
produce writing that is formulaic as well* 
thereby cutting themselves off from the 
possibilities of discovering something new 
(p. 368). 

Learning to write involves "learning to tblerate ^biguity, of learning that 
the making of meaning is a dialectical process" (Berthoff^ 1981^ p. 71). 

Piankb (1979a) noted that unskilled college writers were overly con- 
cerned with "correct" wording during composing and were anxious unless they 
were actually transcribing. 
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'^'^^"8 ?heir pauise, they were usually giiScing 

TOO™. °r staring into mid- air» 
soraetihes as a diversion and at other times in 
the hope that the correct spelling or the 
correct word or something else to say would 
Suddenly appear to them. They usually did not 
rescah their own text for the help they needed. 
Perhaps they did not feel they cOuld find the 
answers in their own writing, (p. 276) 

Because they were only "subsidiarily aware" of thinking and were "focally 
aware" of text^ presentation (Polyani. 1962), the act of writin.^ accomplished 
little for these inexperienced writers. "Undue concern with transcription," 
notes Smith (1981), "can interfere with composition, the creative and eac- 
ploratory aspect of writing..." (p. 794). 

Based on a detailed study of how fluent writers work. Smith (1981) dis- 
cusses twenty-one basic misconceptions iibout the nature of writing and about 
the manner in which proficient writers usually write—misconceptioris common- 
ly held by inexperienced writers and their teachers, including those in this 
study. "Writing in many classrooms," concludes Smith, "is an unnatural 
activity" (p. 792). 

Pianko (i979b) found that if writing was school-sponsored and had to be 
written within limits prescribed by the teacher, the composing process was 
inhibited: "There is just so much energy a person is willing to give to 
please others. .There seemed to be very littl*> gained from the composing act 
except meeting a school requirement" (pp. 11, 12). Concludes PiankO, 
"Teachers must .. include writing experiences. . .which evolve from within stu- 
dents" (p. 18). 

Britton et al. (1975) observed that often student writers only became 
involved at the extrinsic level of satisfaction; they satisfied only the 
minimum demands of the writing tasks^ which resulted in what he calls "per- 
functory writing." However, when intrinsically involved, when they make the 
tasks their own— in Perl's terms, when their "felt sense deepened"— they 
began to satisfy themselves as well as their teachers. 

Emig (1971) concluded that composition teaching is essentially other- 
directed. 



The concern is with sending a message, a 
cbijmjMni cation out into the world for the 
edif icatibn^ enlightenment , and alt imately 
the evaluation of another. Too bfterij the 
other is a teacher, interested chiefly in a 
product he can criticize rather than a pro- 
cess he can help initiate through imagin- 
atibh and sustain through empathy and 
support, (p. 97) 

As we continue to learn about the psychological processes involved in writ- 
ing, through more observational studies and accbunts bf experienced writers, 
the salient belief that writing is an oater--directed process implied in 
various teaching methods will continue to be challenged. 
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Chapter 3 

METHODOLOGY 

« Particip)ant8 

Three college freshmen who were full-time students at Old Dominion Uni- 
versity (ODU)i Norfolk, Virginia, served as case study participants. Two 
were female (white) and one was male (white). Each had graduated in Jane 
1981 from a high school within a twenty-five mile radius of ODU. Placed in 
^^sic writing, on the basis of a university-wide Writing Sample Placonent 
Test (WSPT), each participant was enrolled in a basic writing class at ODU's 
Writing Center during thefail term, 1981. The three studeitc writers varied 
in their degree of negative attitude toward writing (from slightly to highly 
negative). Selection procedures will be discussed under "Data Collec- 
tion." 

Old Dominion University is a state-supported urban regional university 
in the southeastern Virginia city of Norfolk with an enrollment of over 
15,000 students. Forty-five percent of ODU's entering students arc 
graduates from high schools within a twenty-five mile radius of ODU known as 
Tidewater, which consists of the cities of Chesapeake, Hampton, Newport 
News, Norfolk, Portsmouth, Suffolk and Virginia Beach. 

Although ODU is rot an open-admissions university, the door is open 
quite wide: to be admitted to ODU^ students must have a combined SAT score 
of 950 and rank in the upper half of their graduating class, with better- 
than average (e) grades in at least twelve academic subjects. if students 
meet only one qualification, they may be admitted prpvisidnally, by invita- 
tion, through the AcadCTic Opportunity Program (AOP). One of the partici- 
pants in this study was admitted through this program. 

Approximately one-third of the students who enter Old Dominion Univer- 
sity each fall manifest difficulty in writing and are placed, on the basis 
of a university-wide Writing Sample Placement Test (WSPT), in basic writing 
classes at the Writing Center rather than in freshman composition. Students 
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are placed in basic writing classes foi a variety of reasons. Ihey may fail 
to adhere to several conventions (for example^ spellings punctuation, 
syntax^ usage) to the extent that much of the meaning of their texts is l^st 
and/or their essays may reflect a lack of understanding of the writing pro- 
cess and test-taking strategies (for dealing with the constraints of task, 
time and length). The three participants in this study were representative 
of those who fail the WSPT. (See Appendix A for test copies and re- 
suits) • 

Whether students are placed in basic writing or freslman composition, 
their writing abilities can be developed: they can become more skilled in 
writing; they can become more mature writers. Many students who pass ODU ' s 
WSPT and place in freshman composition are still unskilled/basic/developing 
writers and may have negative attitudes which interfere, in varying degrees, 
with the development of their writing abilities. Those students who fail 
this test can generally be considered, except in borderline cases perhaps, 
more unskilled in writing than those who pass. Also, because the very 
placement in basic writing often, at least initially, causes already exist- 
ing negative attitudes to surface, the three research participants were 
selected from this population. 

The field of research was limited to the Tidewater area of Virginia so 
that travel would be minimal and the data easily accessible. Furthermore, 
the groundwork for this research had already been laid. The researcher had 
made presentations at various Tidewater schoblci and had already interviewed 
over fifty high school English teachers and their supervisors in tidewater 
in connection with a pilot study (1980). 

Data Collection 

In tracing the development of negative attitude toward writing from the 
secondary to the post secondary level, 1 used a case study approach , borrow- 
ing from ethnographic techniques. To cross-check data, thus maximizing the 
validity of the study, I utilized a variety of inforiatioir-gathering de- 
vices: a survey instriment, collections of writing samples, informal writ- 
ten respoiises to questions and topics, structured interviews and participant 
obs-exvatioT] 
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In the beginning of a basic writing (BW) class, which I also taught, I 
acfiinistered the Daly-Miller Writing Apprehension Measure to fifteen pos- 
sible research participants—students were placed in basic writing and 
h^d graduated from high schools in the Tidewater area of Virginia. 

Daly-Miller Writing Apprehension Measure (1975) 

Directions ; Below are a iseries of statonehts . 
please indicate the degree to which each state^ 
ment applies to you by circling whether you (l) 
strongly agree, (2) agree, (3) are uncertain (4) 
disagree, or (5) strongly disagree with the 
statement. While some of these statemeiits may 
?§em repetitious, take your time and try to be 
as honest as possible. Thank you for your coop- 
eration in this matter. 

i. I avoid writing. 

^ fear of vay writing being evaluated. 

3» 1 1°^^ forward to wrltiag down ideas . 

4. i am afraid of writing essays when 1 know they will be evaluated. 
5' Taking a composition course is a very frightening experience. 
6. Handing in a compbsitibn makes me feel good. 

^' seems to go bl^k when I start to work oh a composition. 

8. Expressing ideas through writing seems to be a waste of time. 

9. i woaid enjoy submitting toy writing to magazines for evaulation 
and publication. 

10. i like to write vay ideas down. 

I feet confident in my ability to cearly express -iy ideas in 
writing. 

I tike to have my friends read what I have written; 
13; i >^Y9°? about writing. 
14. People seem to enjoy what I write. 
15; i enjoy writing. 

16. I never seem to be able to clearly write down my ideas. 

17. Writing is a lot of fun. 

18. I expect to do poorly in composition classes even before I encer 
them. 

19. I lii^e seeing my thoughts bii paper. 

20. Discussing my writing with others is ah enjoyable experience. 

21. I have a terrible time organizing ideas in a cpiuposition course. 
22; When 1 hand in a composition I know I 'm going to do poorly. 

to write good cbmpo sit ions. 
24. i don't think I write as well as most other people. 

^ like my compositions to be evaluated. 
26. I'm no good at writing. 



11. 
12. 
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Ihe fonnula for scoring is: Wtiting Apprehension » 78 + Positive Scores - 
Negative Scores. 

Single scores may range from a low of 26 to a high of 130. In the 
sample of 15, the mean score was 68.8 with a standard deviaticn of 13.2. 
Individuals scoring one standard deviation above the mean score (82) on 
writing apprehension were classified as high apprehensives^ while those 
scoring one standard deviation below were classified as low apprehens ives . 
The ranaining individuals were clasisified as moderately apprehensive. 







Jan 


65 Moderately Apprehensive 


Tom 


69 + 


dtarlene 


98 Highly ^preheiis ive 


Figure 1. Scores of the three research par- 


t icxpants on 


the Daly-Miller Writing Appreheh- 


sion hfeasure. 





This measurement instrument uses a Likert-type scale format with five 
possible responses per item, ranging from '^strongly agree" to "strongly dis- 
agree" and provides a quidc means of identifying stidents with negative 
attitudes toward writing. While many of the twenty-six items are specific- 
ally concerned with writing anxiety (for example, ItBn 13 — "I'm nervous 
about writing."), many others are concerned with general attitude toward 
vnriting (for example, Itan 15 — "i enjoy writing."). 

While a survey is useful as a starting point in defining and describing 
attitudes tovrard writing and later as a reference point in cross-checking 
information obtained through journal entries, personal interviews and obser- 
vations, it is not the best neans for uncovering the development of ah 
attitude. Tracing the development of an attitude requires a hiian observer, 
who can see in the responses a pattern ^ich will lead to an interpretation. 
Consequently, to collect data, X relied on nonstandardized instrtments, 
including myself. 
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The writing smples collected includrd the Writing Sample Placement 
Test (WSPT) and informal written responses to questions/topics concerning 
writing and students* perceptions of themselves as writers, such as (i ) How 
do you see yourself as a writer? (2) Recollections of hot; you learned to 
write* (3) Writing is like... (4) What problems did you encounter in writ- 
i.ng? and (5) How do you feel about the piece of writing you are submitting 
for evaluation? These responses, written in the first three weeks of the 
semester-long basic writing course, were used as a cross-check of data 
derived from the objective survey instrument. 

High school records were also checked to obtain verbal SAT scores, 
cbursework in English and grades received, grade point average and class 
rank. 

Next, structured ihtervi-^ws were conducted with all fifteen students to 
learn their writing histories, including their perceptions and memories of 
writing instruction. The interviews provided a weair:h of information to 
consider before narrowing my study to three cases, as well as a broader 
understanding of tha development of attitude toward writing. 

For all interviews rith students, i used a core of questions, based on 
items from the Daly-Ciller Writing Apprehension Measure. 

Student interview Guide — Writing History 

1. Do you enjoy writing? 

2. Do you fear your writing being evali'ated? 

3. Do yo'i look forward to writing down >our ideas? 

4. Is taking a composition course a frightening experience? 
^* handing in a coupbsitibh make you feel'sobd? 
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6. Does your mind go blank when you start to write a con^osition? 

7. Do you think expressing ideas through writing is a waste of time. 

8. Would you enjoy submitting your writing to roagazines for evaulation 
and publication? 

9. Does writing ever make you nervous? 

10. Are you able to clearly write down your ideas? Do you have 

difficulty organizing your ideas? 
lU Is it generally easy for you to write good compositions? 

12. Do you expect CO rt poorly in compositon classes even before 
entering them? 

13. Do you think you writeas well as most other people? 

14. Do you write letters often? 

15. Do you like to have your friends read your writing? 

16. Jo you think doing workbook exercises helps you improve your 
writing? 
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17. Do you accept positions in groups that involve writing? 

18. Do you think of the teacher as the audience for most school 
writing? 

19. Cah^you recall experience? with writing in elementary school? 
Juhioh High? 

20. Hdw much writing did you do in high school? What kind? 

21. What were your feelings going into the Writing Sample Placment 
Test (WSPT)? When you left? How did you feel when you learned 
the results? 



I also added individualized questions based on infonaation derived from 
other sources, such as informal writing high school records and observa- 
tions. In the interviews, I asked students to recall and discuss prior 
writing experiences as far back as elementary school. (Sea Appendix B for 
representative examples of transcripts of interviews.) 

All interv^ws were conductt?d' and tape-recorded in the privacy of my 
office and generally forty-five minutes. Students were interviewed only 
once. With all students, 1 was informal arid casual but purposeful during 
the interviews. While some students reluctantly entered ny office^ uncer^ 
tain of the purpose of the interview arid how they should behave, once I 
explained the purpose and the inte^^iew was in progress, they relaxed and 
seemed pleased to have the brie-to-orie attention, especially in college. 
From the starts students seemed to view me more as an interested teacher 
conducting research than as ari impersonal researcher, and the rapport 
established during the interviews carried over into the classroom set- 
ting. 

i not only was a writirig teacher/tutor but also a researcher/observer 
and moved back and forth between the two roles in n^. basic writing class. 
For example, I would sometimes interrupt students in the process of writirig 
and ask than what they were doing and why. After recording information in 
my role as a researcher/observer, I would often shift to my teacher/tutor 
role and intervenL perhaps suggesting another strategy or raising a ques- 
tion. ) 
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H180 early tn the BW class, I observed and recorded in a joarnal how 
the fifteen atuderita behaved when confronted with writing tasks and what 
strategies they followed to complete these tasks. I noted those students 
i^o were particularly interested in their writing histories. After collect- 
ing all data on fifteen students, I then selected three students for in- 
depth study and collected additional data. 

Sel ection Broc^dures 

initially, I ranked the sampling of fifteen students according to their 
scores on the Daly-Miller Writing Apprehension Measure. Then^ I cross- 
checked this ranking with information derived from selected writing tasks, 
observations^ and interviews, and placed the fifteen students into one of 
four categories: 

(1) highly negative attitude toward writing, 

(2) mid-negative attitude toward writihgi 

(3) slightly negative attitude toward writing, and 
(^:) positive attitude toward writing. 

Students in the first category expressed a very strong dislike of writing 
while students in the second category had mixed feelings but leaned more 
toward the negative. Students in the third category found some aspect of 
writing particularly uriehjbyable , and students in the fourth category found 
writing generally enjoyable. Most students placed in the second and third 
categories. 

Of the fifteen students^ three had highly negative attitudes toward 
writing. • One of these three students wrote, "Writing is like being at a 
construction site for three years without food or drink." While he allowed 
me to interview him, he did not talk about h:.s w iting history in any 
detail; therefore, 1 did not selecij him for in-depth study. I finally 
selected another student with a highly negative attitude toward writing and 
two others whose attitudes varied from slightly to mid-negative. In order 
to get some consensus that there was a range of negative attitudes^ I asked 
two basic writing instructors and a director of a basic writing program to 
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categorize roughly the three participants according to their attitudes 
toward writing. For the purpose of this study, defining the precise degree 
of negative attitude toward writing for each student was not crucial; 
rathetj it was important that the three selected participants represented a 
range of/ negative attitudes from slightly to highly negative; 

After selecting three research participants out of the sampling of 
"-^.^"^^^^ ^ith the former high school English teachers 

of each to cross-check information derived from interviews with the three 
students and learn how these teachers perceived writing, writing instiuction 
and these particular students" attitudes toward writing. To avoid teachers 
being defensive and to maximize data collection, I began by asking case- 
apecifi?: questions, sometimsb seeking teachers ' reactions to quotations from 
student interviex/s, rather than questioning teachers about their own atti-- 
tudes and practices. Again, I used a core of questions as well. 

Teacher Interview Guide 

1. ^^uid you briefly describe the course or courses took 

with you? 

2. How would you describe 's attitude toward writing? 

3. instructions for Writing 

a. Do you provide topics. 

b. Do you ask students to write for different audiences? 

4. ^i'l^s of Writing 

a. Essay responses? 

b. Journals? 

c. Other? 

5. Suoport for Writing 

a. How do you help students with their_ writing? 

^9 deal with student writing only after it is finished 

or do you involve yourself in the writing process? if you 
in'rolve yourself, how? 

c. Do your students engage in peer reading? if so, how much 
time is devoted to this activity? 

d. What approach do you take if a student is having difficulty? 

6. Evaluation 

a. How dp you evaluate a piece of writing? What do you look for? 

b. When db you evaluate? 

c. What form (or forms) does your evaluation take? Grades? 
Written responses? 

d. How did respond to your evaluation? 

7. What is your reaction to "s WSPT? 
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All questions from the interview guide were not asked of English teachers 
who had students in classes that involved little writing, such as tradition-* 
al grammar classes. 

The interviews were conducted in high schools during the teachers* 
free/planning periods and generally lasted forty^five minutes. Teachers 
were interviewed once, and the interview*., when permission was granted, were 
tape-recorded and later transcribed, (See Appendix B). 

While all teachers initially perceived tape recording aa somewhat in- 
hibiting or threatening, most teacher§ overcame their anxieties and allowed 
the interview to be taped. Only one teacher refused; in this instance^ I 
took notes and asked the teacher to check their accuracy. In two cases, one 
teacher, due to relocation, was unavailable, and in another case* a teacher 
could not recall the student. Host teachers, however, wr re available, 
interested, cooperative, and remembered thf*ir former students very well. 

Assistant principals were almost always responsible for scheduling the 
iriterviewsi Some only notified the teachers and ]eft the place of the iir- 

terviews ujp to ok, while others suggested or arranged a meeting place. Some 

assistant /principals, and some principals, were curious about my research, 

and some 4ven offered information about students in my study and views about 

student attitude toward writing in general. 

Intelrview locations within the schools varied. Sometimes I stayed in a 
library Conference room or an English 'office or faculty dining room and 

teachers |came to me; other times I interviewed teachers in their own class- 
rooms . 



Because i knew that initially I would be perceived as an outsider, I 
was sensitive to the way I entered the high school setting^ careful to 

establish a role that would facilitate the collection of data. 1 made every 
effort to learn teachers' perspectives inside the school setting. By the 
end of the interviews, teachers seemed to shift their view of ine as an out- 
sider/researcher to a classroom teacher conducting research. 
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One high school English teacher was extremely cautious. As I entered 
her classroom, she stopped me with a barrage of questions: Are you a 
graduate student conducting research? Are you a full-time member of the 
faculty of ODD? Do you teach writing? When I told her I was a fuil-tiine 
writing teacher at ODU and a former high school English teacher, I sensed 
her approval and proceeded with the interview. She responded honestly and 
at length to ray questions. Indeed^ she sacrificed her lunch break so that 
we could talk further and even invited me to return after I had interviewed 
other teachers. 

At the other extreme, some teachers were eager to chat even before J 
explained the purpose of my research, and they did not appear interested in 
my background excet that I was frctn ODU. Some teachers were reluctant to 
sacrifice their own "free" period; some felt they could not be helpful; some 
wondered whether I could be trusted; but all seoned glad to haVe an inter- * 
ested listener. 

All tape-recorded interviews with students and teachers were _ranscrtb~ 
ed within one week following the interviews and read before being filed for 
later study. 

Data Analysis 

Instead of collecting all data before subjecting it to interpretation, 
i began interpreting each piece of evidence as it became available during 
the process of research. Thus I immediately began developing a case, fol- 
lowing the approach suggested by Diesing (1971). Several kinds of evidence 
(a survey, observation in-depth interviews) were used to build each case. 

Over the project period, evidence gradually accumulated until various obser- 

vatiohs started to form a tentative pattern. 

Since I could not go back in time and observe the participants in high 
school, I relied on their memories and self-reported data disclosed in in- 
terviews. While self-reporting is problematic because of possible distor- 
tion, this researcher believes we are also guided by bur "distortions" or 
personal truths — our perceptions of events. We are guided by Oiat we be- 
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lieve to be true. However, by using two forms of self-reporting v^ith par- 
ticipants (a survey and interviews) and cross-checking the data through in- 
t;ervieW8 with others as well as thfbujgh observation, distortion was mini- 
mized. = :: 

In the testimonies of the three participants, I initially considered 
nanerous factors — self-concept | writing in school and outside school; pre- 
ferred kind of writing; high school English curriculum; decision-making re- 
garding high school English courses (if applicable); cognitive style in the 
interview; influence of family and peers on attitude toward writing; and 
attitude toward granmar instruction, reading and placenent in basic writing. 
i gave more weight, however, to each student's reported self-concept as a 
writer, general attitude toward writing, ^ount and kind of writing practice 
in high school and range of audience, attitude toward writing instruction 
and evaluation, writing process (own and general understanding); and I gave 
most weight to each student's beliefs about writing and prior writing ex- 
periences in high school. 

As we talked, some students were able to see and articulate connections 
between prior writing experience and attitude formation, while others could 
not make explicit connections. Sometimes the students, not having studied 
composition theory, perceived a writing experience as positive when, from 
the perspective of someone grounded in theory, it could be perceived as 
negative. While I recorded students' perceptions, i did not rely on them 
blindly. Instead, i finally depended updii interpretation which suirana- 
rized ny perceptions of a variety of sources and which t cross-checked with 
other experts in the field. ^ 

After each interview with a student, 1 began to develop the case. I 
jotted down notes or wrote freely immediately following the interview. At 
that pointy I tried to capture the student's perspective as a writer. A 
week later, 1 read the transcript of the interview^ making both marginal and 
summary notes. I then cross-checked these notes with (i) earlier notes of 
my initial impressions, (2) other notes based oh observations in the basic 
writing class^ and (3) student responses concerning writing and attempted to 
synthesize the data collected to date. 
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in the test imonieis of the teachers^ 1 focused on teacher attitude 
toward Writing and teachers' perceptions of the participants' attitudes 
toward writing. I noted tny impressions following the interviews, this time 
: taking the teachers' perspective. I then cross-checked my new notes with 
previous ones. A week later, i studied transcripts of teacher interviews 
and wrote again, reinterpreting each case. 

My next step was to construct a unified picture, given the data 1 had 
collected. 1 reviewed and re-studied all the data, fitting together obser- 
vations in a tentative pattern, and drafted each case. 

In order to build a case, the case study researcher cannot remain de- 
tached like the experimenter and survey researcher but must necessarily 
become involved. However, I attempted to counter observer bias in several 
ways . 

Rather than simply recording impressions^ using what ethnographers 
refer to as '^discipl ined subjectivity" (Erickson, 1973), I made every 
attempt to block prior knowledge and rela^l^g attitudes, accepting inter- 
viewees— vithout judgement or evaluation—as they were. I also cro^s-check- 
ed information and constantly monitored and tested my reactions throughout 
the research process. I encouraged stdflents and teache involved in the 
project to speculate about events which may have contributed to the develop- 
ment of negative attitudes toward writing (both in general and in particular 
cases); I informally discussed certain aspects of cases with interested 
colleagues; and finally, I asked expems in the field to serve as consult- 
ants and to give me their interpretations of transcripts of the inter- 
views. 

For each case, I used between five and seven consuitauts . The consult- 
ants included two supervisors -f secondary English instruction^ a director 
of graduate studies in English (formerly a freshman composition director); a 
freshman composition instructor who had also taught basic writings two 
direcrr.;^ of university vnritiag centers; a curriculii theorist; and one 
gradua.:e s cdent, one professor, and two coordinators of English Education. 
The consultants came from thrae different regions — the Northeast, Southeast 
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and Midwest—arid all had a strong interest and background in composition 
theory and practicei 

1 purposely left the form and length of response up to the consultants; 
each handled the task differently. (See Appendix C.) I read each consult- 
ant's conments as soon as I received theihi each time checking a consultant's 
reactions against my own. While the general interpretations of cases never 
conflicted, as can be expected^ what consultants saw as significant varied 
according to their backirounds and perspectives. In the final draft of each 
case study, I often quoted consultants, again in an effort to minimize sub- 
jectivity. 

In writing about each case, I began with rthe student ' s self-concept as 
a writer and the student's attitude toward writing. i then presented the 
student '§ writing history chronologically, focusing on the high school 
years, and ended with my interpretation of th^ student's case with regard to 
the development of negative attitude toward writing, supported by consult- 
ants' interpretations. 

After drafting' the narratives for each case^ I carefully studied one 
case (Qiarlene) to explore possible sources of a negative attitude toward 
writing. I began by identifying the student's belief about herself as a 
writer and, in an attmpt to trace belief formatiohi began writing down 
beliefs about the nature of writing that emerged from the data. I then ex- 
plored possible sources for beliefs about the nature of writing. 

In addition to beliefs about self as writer and beliefs about the 
nature of writing^ two other categoriei also became evident: beliefs about 
good writers or good writing and beliefs about the evaluation of writing. 
Next, I tentatively arranged the categories and beliefs hierarchically, also 
noting possible sources. I followed the same procedure for the other two 
cases whose narraties I had already drafted but began discussing possible 
sources in greater detail. Four categories remained cohsistent--belief s 
about (1) the nature of writing, (2) good writing or good writers, and (3) 
evaluation of writing, and (4) self as writer. 
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Figure 2. Soiae possible 



sources^of one student's negative attitude toward writing. 



After ^Kegortzing the beliefs for all three cases, ! then explored 
possible iburces for each of the beliefs, i also attempted to see how the 
various beliefs and categories related to each other and whether or not 
there was a pattern for each case and, finaity, acroiss cases. 
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Chapter 4 



CASE HISTORIES 

The language^ the language 

_ fails them 

They do hot know the words 

• or have not 
the courage to use them... 

William Carlos Williams 

Jan's Case 

At Prince Edward High School, Jan was a member of the field hockey and 
soccer teams and belonged to variouis clubis. Her teachers described Jan as 
"very popular. ' Jan attributed her popularity in school, in part, to her 
older brother's influence: "Being around his friends was a way of me making 
friends." 

The total student population at Prince Edward High School is 1,550. 
Approximately thirty-five percent of the g r aduates go on to f our-year_col- 
leges and an additional twenty percent to two-year pos tsecondary institu- 
tions. Jan graduated with a 3.3 grade point average ranking 57th out of 550 
in her class. 

While Jan ranked high academically in high school, her verbal SAT score 
was a low 330. In addition, her high error count on Old Dominion Univer- 
sity's Writing Sample Placement Test prevented her from enrolling in fresh- 
man composition, requiring her to enroll in General Studies 050, Basic Writ- 
ing. Jan was provisionally admitted to Old Dominion University through the 
Academic Opportunity Program. 

Jan rsonally enjoys expressing herself in writing, for writings in 
her words is a "silent way to say how I feel." As the secondary English 
supervisor in Jan's school system perceptively observed: 
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Jan seems ripe for teaching. Sie alirei— 
recognizes the atiiitarian value of writing 
in studying for tests and in iinproving grades 
ill all courses, and she enjoyd cbrrespbhdirig 
with her grandparents, who respond positively 
to ^^sr letters. She also seems to have some 
acceptable writing^habits — leaving blanks for 
words v^en she cannot find the priecise ones^ 
focusing on a thesis stataneht to give her 
direction, and freewriting from then on. 



Jan seems to like writing but feels frustrated with the process of tians^ 
lating her ideas into words ^^en pressured to write* as in school writing, 
and fears evaluation. 

Jari feels she is knowledgeable but the "knowledge does not come but" 
when she writes: "it gets stuck up there and I write something different... 
Somehow I can't write What I actually mean... it's as if there was a mental 
barrier between thoughts in head and. . .thoughts on paper." This Mismatch 
bf what she wants to write and what she actually writes frequently occurs 
with teacher-assigned writing. Her frustration is intensified to the point 
of depressibn by negative teacher feedback in the form of "red marks" which 
--^^e~.hw>-.£.B4aX^he^att^ an yt hing r igKt.'l.Jta4^t;ha,t..^ghg^^ 
time. She is "torn," in one English supervisor's words, "between the belief 
that teachers must criticize and the fear of ' red marks." 

Jan's recollections of writing during her eionentary and junior high 
school years are vague. During the first five years, she recalls doing more 
granmar study than writing; in sixth grade, writing monthly bbok reports; 
and in eight grade* writing about what she did over the summer. She fondly 
recalls her fifth, eight and ninth grade language arts teachers* whom she 
describes as "excellent. . .because they related to students on a personal 
level." They were teachers she could trust. Jan, bbserves a supervisor of 
English instruction, "equates teacher trust with teaching excellence " 

> 
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Jan ranked her tenth and eleventh grade English teachers as her best 
teachers because they were personable arid helpful. Ms. Wall, Jan's tenth 
grade English teacher, however, could not recall Jan: "There were so many 
like heri I see so many students. She doesn't starid out." Jan earned a 
slightly above average grade of "B" in English id and opted to take American 
Studies in her junior year; 

Jan particularly liked Ms. Hull, her American 'Studies English teacher: 
"We were really good frierids." Ms. Hull recalled that Jan worked very hard 
on any paper she turned in, and that when workirtg ori difficult topics i she 
occasionally sought help after school. She noted, too, that Jan became 
easily discouraged if she did not attain a high grade. Ms. Hull speculated 
that some of Jan's frustrations may have resulted from her feeling of in- 
fei:iority to her older brother, with whom Jari was very close and who was an 
excellent studerit. Jan credited her older brother with being "the smart one 
in the family" and added that she felt comfortable asking him for help. Ms. 
Hull suspected he helped Jan with her writing and observed thaf>^Jan "seemed 
lost" when he left for college. / 

Given Jan's "B" average in American Studies, Ms. Hull recon^ -nded Jan 
take average English her last year and, since Jari planned to go to college, 

took Ms. Hull's advice: "i knew I'd be doing a lot o£ writing in college 
and needed more help in vnrit-ing. I also knew senior English wasn't just all 
writing papers." She elected to take Advariced Composition in the spring, 
closest to the time she would be entering college. 

Until her senior year^ Jan saw herself as an "average writer." Except 
during her juriior year, she had been in average English classes since junior 
high school and had thought her writirig "riot bad but not the best." She 
believed she wrote as well as most other people. While Jan's papers had 
their share of "red marks," her experierice with school writing was generally 
positive and classroom environments generally supportive, enabling Jan to 
function productively. Because her teachers, in her eleven years of school- 
irigi had net given her cause to think otherwise, Jan assumed her self- 
concept as a writer was accurate. 
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In her senior year, Jan's perception of herself as a writer was shaken, 
however, when she was told "flat bUt" by her senior high teacher that she 
"couldn't write." Ms. Brewster assumed Jan's teachers had told her this 
before, but Jan protested: "No. ..they thought xny writing was average." 
Even though Jan knew this teacher had a reputation for "cutting people 
down," Ms. Brewster's negative evaluation gave Jan "a big complex." While 
the teacher's aggressive approach may motivate some students to perform 
better, Jan was intimidated and hurt by the negative* derogatory comments. 
She was also in a dileiuma. Should she trust eleven years of generally po- 
itive response to her writing or this one senior English teacher's highly 
negative response? 

While other teachers whom I interviewed thought it was odd that I had 
identified Jan as having a negative attitude toward writing— "There certain- 
ly are far worse case8"~Ms. Brewster thought Jan a "classic case of 
negative attitude," particularly a negative attitude toward Ms. Brewster's 
criticism of her writing: 



She just never liked to be criticiized. When 
she was, she^got^on a high horse^ . .1 can just 
f^^"''*^^>^^-»i^^ixig:,-iQ^ most dis-- 

i llusioned about herself .TTwheSTwriJer^ 
the research paper* I talked to her abiut her 
style—her involved, complex, almost ufaintel- 
ligible sentences—and her lovely biue^ iyes 
would cloud over with tears because she could 
not handle the idea she was less than perfect. 



"The research paper," according to Ms. Brewster, "was the big trauma. " The 
paper was composed in stages, week by week. For two weeks, the students 
worked on developing thesis statements in class discussion and individual 
conferences. Then a preliminary outline was required the third week and so 
on, methodically, step-by-step through most of the semester. 



The students mostly worked with teacher rather than peer comments. i\s . 
Brewster tried peer editing but found whenever, she gave them writing to 
evaluate^ they "just superficially criticized it.'' ^e explained: "In 
their senior year, they hadn't really been prepared to evaluate^ and con- 
sidering all I was supposed to do^-produce a research paper among other 
things,,." : 

Ms. Brewster believes Jah^ who had been in an accelerated English class 
in her junior year, thought she would "breeze right through an average group 
with no difficulty, and then she rah up against this writing problem." Ac- 
cording to Ms. Brewster, Jan could not 

\ ^^^^i|y> _^P"P^i^y> connnunicate. . . She was 

trying to be poetic and flowery and was never 
able to simply say something baisic in a 
sentence. ^. When I would show her how to switch 
a phrase or a clause or just cut it but, maybe 
cut out whole sentences, even whole paragraphs — 
she couldn't understand. She got this fix 
somewhere in the past .. .that to be flowery, con- 
fusing, backwards, was the thing. To simply 
communicate was not the thing. 
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Ms. Brewster also believes that part of Jan's problem was that she was so 
ingrained with "teeihage, superficial, preppy cliches .. .that she was unable 
— to-pare away that &apt±t flUuiis dl-ltbgue'^lTnd' get' tfb^ she wanted to ' 

say." Ms. Brewster explained that while Jan' s language may have sounded 
fine to her friends^ this same language was inappropriate foi: formal or 
academic writing. Ms. Brewster did not encourage students to use writing as 
a way of learning; she demanded academic writing at all times. 

Ms. Brewster believes Jan's writing problem had been developed for 
years but that since none of her teachers had told her, Jan developed an un- 
realistic picture of herself as a writer. Ms. Brewster did not hesitate to 
tell Jan she had a writing problCT; Kpwever, she did not believe she could 
help Jan: "Jaii never really saw the problem. I had the feeling ail through 
the year that she felt 1 was the villain, I was wrong." While this teacher 
was not wrong about Jan being ah unskilled writer, her lack of understanding 
of Jan's dilemma appeared harmful, and her aggressive, negative approach 
heightened Jan's fear of evaluation. Jan did not view Ms. Brewster's criti- 
cism as constructive. Ms. Brewster describes herself as "perhaps the one 
teacher who did not see Jan as solid gold." 
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Why hadn't Jan's previous teachers told her about her writing problem? 
Ms. Brewster speculates that her teachers might have been reluctant because 
Jan was "such a lovely girl/' popular^ extremely conscientious and interest- 
ed! aiid had a mother v^o was very involved in school functions. Another 
teacher also speculated about teacher attitude: "So many students aren't 
motivated, they; just don't care. And when we have a student like Jan who 
is motivated, even though she was perhaps grade^motivated, we are so grate- 
ful." . 

English 12-Average surveys literature through the Western Literature 
text. Longer works studied include Canterbury Tales ^ Macbeth , and Cryatal 
£ave. Styles of writing are explored through the study of the essay, 
sonnet, short story, novel and term paper. It is interesting that Jan earn- 
ed an "A" the first semester in Ms. Brewster's English class, the highest 
grade she had received in English to date^ and a "B" the second semester. 
Ms. Brewster explained that these grades were not based on writing but 

reflect other things — reading, literature. ^. It 
was ah overall survey course, basically. Review 
of grammar the first six weeks. She did fine on 
that. Five or six novels to be read outside class. 
Highly objective testing on that. Did marvelous 
on that^ bid it all, did her reading. The research 

&aper^Qi^g .gg^ <iQ^tj3£M^o rlv on bec ause 

• '^"^y conecieritious student 
could make a B, if not an A. Had ny grade been 
exclusively on writing... 

The fact that Jan earned a C in . Wilson's Advanced Composition class in- 
dicated, in Ms. Brewster's mind, "a real deficiency I" 

Mr. Wilson, however, could not understand how Jan could earn ah A in 
her first semester of senior English and have a "major problem" in writing. 
At first, he could not recall Jan's writing problems specifically (which 
surprised Ms. Brewster, who believed Jan's wordiness would have "driven him 
crazy"), but Jan's grade of C indicated to him that she would have^ "some 
difficulty with college writing." He explained that "she could have had 
problems with organization or support. Even though we tell them [students] 
a million times^ they just write in generaiizatiiDns. Her word choice^ could' 
have been poor... it's hard to break habits students have developed for 
twelve years." Jan did not interpret her C in Advanced Composition as a bad 
grade: "Mr. Wilson never gives A's, and he rarely gives B's," she ex- 
plained. 

43 



While Ms. Brewster vas eager to discuss Jan's attitude E^ard writing, 
Mr; Witson was reluctant becaUse he didn't believe he could provide any in- 
sights: "She didn't express any dominant attitude that I recall." tie 
describes Jan as "more dutiful about her work than enthusiastic." Whili she 
did her assignments, Mr. Wilson never saw any "spark" in her Writing. He 
did observe that Jan seemed more Motivated to please others than to please 
herself. "Perhaps if Jan wrote to please herself..." he pondered. 

Jan recalled her main problem in Advanced Cotaposition— unnecessary 
words and organization. While Jan saw Mr. Wilson as critical of her writ- 
ing, she also saw his criticism as constructive: "Somehow, I don't know. 
Advanced Cbmpo'.icion helped 5e— i don* t know how to explain it~but Mr. 
Wilson helped me through, you know* certain ways to write and everything." 
Sometimes he marked out her sentences— even Wrote paragraphs—and once he 
read one of her essays to the class as an example of bad writing. Jan sud- 
denly felt she was a "hopeless case." While she felt "really embarrassed" 
(although he did not mention her name)* she promised herself to tiry an "get 
a better grade"^ next time. He read her next paper to the class as an ex- 
ample of good writing. This time she felt proud. 

When Jan did School writings she wrote for the teacher: "You have to 
kggW^reaUy^Hiia^ the teacher wants to know. I don't really wHte, you know. 



what E like to^^RFeT^ ^lfteniver~she"^"i^^^^ 
would help her by crossini oat a word and rewriting. "This would tell me 
how he writes," Jan explained, "So I kind of followed that and, you know, it 
helped me get a better grade." Jan seemed Confused about the nature of 
writing. in the words of one consultant, "She senses that writing should 
have a purpose but holds the reductive notion that the purpose in many writ- 
ing classes is to, please the teacher^as-audience. " 

While Jan remembered feeling frustrated and disappointed, spending "all 
that time just for those red marks and getting all those words crossed out," 
"beating her brains just trying to get a good paper out," she described Mr. 
Wilson as a "good teacher": "i learned a lot more from him than from other 
teachers. . .he helped me With my writing." Jan did not get enough help with 
her writing through her twelve years of schooling, however, to pass Old 
Dominion University's Writing Sample Placement Test. 
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When I showed her test to her Advanced Cbmpositioh teacher, he noted 
her high error counts and presumed that she must have been very anxious 
about her writing. Surprisingly, Jan said she *'felt real confident" going 
into the test. She believed she would write competently since she had just 
taken Advanced Composition: "If 1 just do everything Mr. Wilson taught 



me . . 



In reality, Jan did not take time to plan or edit; she had ho strate- 
gies for writing a 500-word essay under pressure. instead, she wrote for 
the full ninety minutes, producing far more words than the 500-word, require- 
ment: "I guess I just wrote. ..A lot of it was probabh- unnecessary words^ 
you know, repeats." Wheii she learned she was placed in basic writing rather 
than in freshman composition, Jan felt disappdinted but rationalized that 
manyother students from Ms. Brewster 's English classes were placed in Basic 
Writing too: "It could be telling us something? M&ybe we got the wrong 
teacher." Jan v^as confused, What had gone wrong? 

Ms. Br«^w«ier'8 treatment of Jan is ho doubt one of the sources of Jan's 
negative attitude toward writing. '^Probably Ms. Brewster," observed another 
consultant "is too abrupt, too concerned with institutional forms, too ready 
to pass off English as good writing and not concerned enough about what 
'understanding' her students are struggling to create." It would be easy 

, Jand t emp t in&) to f ax tx i!^^ th Jla ,,.Bcewai:^ . as--.t he.-^ 

however, it is hazardous to attribute too much casual significance to a 
single event. 

Jan was a good student in traditional terms: she was cbnScient ious ^ 
dutiful, cooperative, and earned good grades. In brief, she did well in 
everything she learned how to do but sh^ never learned to write. One con- 
sultant described Jan as "caught in a bind ... She's a good student... She 
expects to do well academically ... She ' s doing everything she knows how to 
doi and it is not working for her. aie's told she doesn't know how to 
write, and she gets her words marked out^ and then horrors, she's assigned 
to GN ST 050 (Basic Writing)." This consultant suspects the underlying 
cause of Jan's negative attitude toward writing is the feeling that she had 
been "betrayed by a system that she had been doing fairly well in." "Poor 
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teaching, or lack of teaching/' the consultant concladed, "causes negative 
attitudes among students who expect to do Weil." 

From her knowledge of Jan's teachers, the supervisor of secondary 
English instruction in Jan's school syston concurred with this consultant's 
judgment: "Her teachers do not teach; they assign and examine^ and their 
evaluations are summative, focusing on the past product, unconcerned with 
what revision and editing might effect. They do riot haridle writing as a 
process.... A perceptive teacher should have concentrated Jan's attention on 
revision." 

Jan is obviously what Kellogg Hunt (1965) would call a "fluerit" writer, 
but in her senior year in high school^ Jan's "flowery language," in the 
words of a consultant, "met head-on with the adult arid sober expectations of 
teachers who. . .emphas ize the classical virtues of style: correctness, 
appropriateness, dignity." 

For eleven years, Jan thought she was an "average writer," thaC she 
could write cdmpeteritly. Had she deceived herself or had her teachers, the 
school system, deceived her? Although in an interview arid iri informal con- 
versations, Jari could not articulate this sense of betrayal and, in the 
words of her English teachers' supervisor, "tried valiaritly to be fair," a 
chief source of Jan's riegative attitude toward writing seems to be this 
sense of betrayal rather than the more obvious riegative feedback in 'the form 
of "red marks" and crossed-out words. Ah underlying cause of J^n' s riegative 
at! irude toward writing and herself as a writer could stem from her teach- 
ers* confusiori arid lack of understandiny^ of the nature of writing. Her 
teachers, a consultant observed, "seem to have no clear uriderstanding of 
what they are teaching when they teach writing. Sey perceive ^^. as a 
collection of discrete parts, not as a holistic process .. .Jari never does 
have a clear sense of what she is not doing; she had, instead, a rather 
fragmented pei^eptj on of the flaws (wordiness, for example) in her writ- 
ing... This Igriorance results in reliance in fragmented criticism of stu- 
dents' written product? ' rather than attention to the process. 



For eleven years, Jan had a generally positivi attitude toward writing. 
Pertiaps, one might reason^ thatj positive attitude interfered with learn- 
ing to write because she thoc/ghc — from the generally positive cea^^h^ ^.g- 
sponse and good grades — she fead learned to write competently. hgd been 

deceived^ however, and, consequently, developed an unrealistic pi^^ti^e of 
herself as a writer, a picture which was shattered her setiior yea^* it^ high 
school. While most of Jan's teachers (exept for their "red marks'') ^id not 
discourage her as a writer^ they also did not teacher her the proc^^^^ of 
writing^ especially revision, and important self-critical e^^aluati^n skills, 
instead, they responded positively to Jan's being a good ^ctident veil as 
a pleasant person and so rewarded this fact, not her writing, wi^lt g^^od 
grades. 

BELIEFS 

About 3e4f ai3 w r4rte^ 
•'I'm an average writer."* 

A b ou t good wr i t i ^g 

Good writing is "flowery." ' 

i.bc at e va^Iuatio ti of writi ng 

Critical evaluation of writing is the responsibility of the Ceache^- 
The evaluation of writing is evaluation of the writer-person- 

About -the n a tu re -of writing 

Writing involves directly transferring thoughts fi ^ the mind to f>aper. 



*The quotation marks here and in subsequent cases indicate beliefs ^^^ted 
directly by the student. 



^^iting is a linear process. 
Writing is le^^n^d from inscraction. 
Writing is ouC^r^^jj^^g^j-gj ^ 



B elief abQ4^ g 5j j as writer : "I'm an average writer." 



l£Urce 



Jan believed she wrote as well as most other students— "not bad but not 
t^ie best." She f^^^ earned good grades in "average" English classes (and one 

above average class) since junior high school. In high school English 
cUsses, she earthed 5 B's, 1 C and 1 A. A grade of B to Jan seems to mean 

average." Wli^l^ earned a C in Advanced Composition, ohe considered 

this grade "average" because her teacher, reportedly, never gave A's and 
rately gave B'^- ih all her twelve years of schooling, only one teacher— 
Het senior English teacher — gave her reason to think she was a poor writer. 
*Jan vas able co a<gcourit this judgement, however, since earlier she had 
eairned an A and ^ 3 i^^- ^his teacher and, further^ this teacher had a 
reputation, ac-cor^jit^g to Jari^ for "cutting people down." Thus, this 
CQntradictiori' ^^xled to cause Jan to revise her belief. 

j± lie£ about gg S^^ writing 
Good writing is "Howery." 

This belief c^n be inferred from Ms. Brewster's description of Jan*s 
writing: 

was trying to be poetic and flowery and 
never able to simply say something basic 
a sentence. 
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Msi Brewster believed Jan "got ths fix somewhere in the past... that to be 
flowery^ confusing, backwards, was the thing. To simply communicate was not 
the thing.*' 

Jan recalled that one of her problems in Advanced eomposition was 
"wordiness." 

Beliefs about the evaluation of writing 

Belief : Critical evaluation of writing is the responsibility of the 
teacher. 

Source 

From the data, Jan appears totally dependent as a writer on the teach-- 
er. She wrote and then turned her product iri to be criticized ("red marks") 
by the teacher. Sometimes teachers (Ms Brewster and Ms. Wheeler, for 
example) intervened in her writing process, switching "a phrase or a clause" 
or "cutting out whole sentences ^ even whole paragraphs." Jan appears to 
assume or trust that teachers know the way to write, and the "red marks" are 
meant to be helpful. Peer evaluation of writing and the development of 
self--critical skills does not appear to have been part of Jan's experience. 
Ms. Brewster said she tried peer reading but found students "just superfi- 
cially criticized" writing. "They hadn't really been prepared^" she ex- 
plained, "to evaluate" writing (prior to their senior year)~"and 
considering all I was supposed to do..." 

Belief: The evaluation of writing is the evaluation of the writer-person. 
Source 

According to Ms. Hull, Jari became discouraged when her writing was not 
evaluated positively (when she received numerous "red marks" and did not 
attain a high grade). Jan, however, was "really good friends" with Ms. 
Hull, and did not believe Ms. Hull disliked her because her writing wasn't 
"the best," but Jan did seem to judge herself harshly. According co Ms. 
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Brewster, Jan "just never liked to be criticized. When she was, she got bti 
a high horse...! can just see her sitting in the classroom most disillusion- 
ed about herself .. .her lovely blue eyes would cloud over with tears because 
she could hot handle the idea she was less than perfect." Jan was popular 
with both students and teachers. Ms. Brewster described herself as "perhaps 
the one teacher who did not see Jan [not Jan's writing] as solid gold." 

Belief s-^about the nature of writing 

Jeli^: Writing involves directly transferring thoughts from the mind to 
the paper. 

In her twelve years of schooling, there is no evidence Jan learned co 
use writing as a way of nsaking meaning. She waits for the "knowledge to 
come out" and gets frustrated v^en "it gets stuck up there." She can't 
write what she actually means; she can't break through the "mental barrier 
between thoughts in her head and ... thoughts on paper.'' Jan does not mention 
this frustration in relation to writing outside school (correspondence with 
her grandparents, for example) but in relation to teacher-assigned or school 
writing. 



Source 

From the data, we know that Ms. Brewster taught the writing of the re- 
search paper as alinear process. Explained Is. Brewster: 



The paper was composed in stages, week by week. 
For two weefcs^ the students worked on developing 
thesis statements in c lass discussion and ind i- 
vidual conferences. Then a preliminary outline 
was required the third week and so on, methodically, 
step-by-step through most of the semes ter. . .The 
research paper she really couldn't do too poorly 
on because it was so s t rue tared. . .any conscientious 
student could make a B, if not an A. 
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Jan's notion of revision appeared to mean proofreading and thus was limited 
to crossing out words and paragraphs Us Ms. Brewster and Mr. Wilson, her 
teachers, did) or filling in blanks rather than refomttilating ideas. 

Writing islearned from instruction. 



Source 



Jan believed she would write competently on the Writing Sample Place- 
ment Test because she had just taken Advanced Composition and earned what 
she considered an averagef grade (C): "If I just do fiverything Mr. Wilson 
taught me..." she reasonedi'- 

Through the years, Jan's English r.eachers seemed to have encouraged her 
dependency as a writer. She depended, it appears, on instruction, on learn-^ 
ing the way to write from the teacher. She never learned that there are 
many ways to write, and she never learned her way or ways. 

Source 

in school, Jan wrote exclusively for the teacher. She explained, "You 
have to know really what the teacher wants to know. I don't really write, 
you know, what I like to write." She might have reasoned: School writing 
is something you have to do to please the teacher to earn a good grade. In 
order to do so, you have to figure out what the teacher wantsi You can't 
write what you want to write. You have to write what the teacher wants the 
way the teacher wants. Jan learned what the teacher wanted by checking her 
:/riting with the teacher and observing which of her words the teacher cross- 
ed out and the teacher's rewriting. "Il helped me get a better grade," she 
explained, and good grades were important to Jan ho was trying to be a good 
student. Mr. Wilson, one of the teachers who, according to Jan, crossed oat 
Jan's words and rewrote for her, described Jan as 'more dutiful about her 
work than enthusiastic." He never saw any "spark" in her writing and ob- 
served that she seemed more motivated to please^^thers than to please her^ 
self. ^ 
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Tom' s Case 



Big Bay High School was built twelve years ago becaase as the rural 
community of Bayville expanded, the older Little Bay High School was becom^ 
ing overcrowded. The total student population at Big Bay High School is 
1^410. Approximately fifty-four percent of the graduates go on to four-year 
colleges, and an additional fourteen percent to two-year pos tsecondary in- 
stitutions, Tom graduated in the top six percent of his class (27th out of 
414) with a 3.4 grade point average and a verbal SAT score of 420. 

At Big Bay High School, Tom was a member of the varsity wrestling team. 
With pride, he admitted, "At the end, I was pretty good." His greatest 
pride, however, was his involvement with the school's marching band. He was 
the drum major, a position which required " a lot of time." The band com- 
peted in many contests, involving numerous trips. Tom was also involved in 
the school's theatrical productions, working behind the scenes constructing 
sets. He enjoyed this activity because- his friends were involved as well. 
He pointed out that he was popular and had many male and female friends. He 
believed^ however^ that his social activities distracted him from his school 
work. 

■ . .. 

In Tom's words, "Writing's ubt terrible but, you know, it's just not 
that exciting." At one time, however, a friend of Tom's suggested he try 
making a career as a writer because of his wild imagination. Tom wrote: 



If it were possible for me to place my thoughts 
and daydreams oh paper as they came out of 
brain, I could probably sell millions of paper 
back booklets. Al 1 of my writing would be of 
science fictions . _ I would write about future 
happenings, travelers. of the planets. My 
writings would probably look like so; Enn, boom, 
We must be inanother galaxy. I would create 
many sound affects in my writing. I love to 
make animal noises in public^ My imagination 
would look great in writing, but I shouldn't 
write it. 
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In an interview, Tom explained, ''If I wrote something down, I'd probably 
take it to somebody and then they'd have to correct it so much..." If Tom 
were to write, he would •'hate to write books": 

^*.^^9Y^^^_^^^^^ film scripts , movie scripts, 
so i could see my writing. . .rather than just 
write something out and have it sit there. . . It 's 
like you're building something, say a mechanical 
engine. You don't want to build it to sit in a 
museum to watch. I'd like to build it to see it 
do stuff and to have other people admire it and 
see it... but for people just to read..."- 



When Tom said the word "read" in the interview,^ he strayed from my question 
and discussed his associations with "read" — "Read. I don't know, I just 
never liked to read. I've always hated to read. And that's why I read 
slow, because I never read"~and then returned to the question. Tom strayed 
frequently throughout the interview, following his associations. For exam- 
ple, he went talking from drawing space figures to talking about his and his 
best friend's fantasy world to talking about dreams he had "years and years 
^ ago" -to carrying on a lengthy discussion of one of his dre an/fantasies . At 
another point in the interview wdten asked about whether or not he wrote let-- 
ters, Tom answered the question with^ "I used to write letters a lot." The 
corollary "I don't write letters now" triggered Tom to analyze his life in^ 
relation to his peers. He revealed his general insecurity in a lengthy di- 
gression about growing up""It seems like everybody is growing up around me. 
I'm still hanging around.." "During the interview/' observed one consult-- 
ant, "he does hot seem to do much connecting of ideas at all, ^nd when he 
does, the connections are purely associative and mostly sensory-based, 
rather than abstract or intellectual." When asked about his writing pro- 
cess, Tom wrote, "1 usually just sit down and start writing." In both the 
interviews and his school writings Tom's cognitive style is sirailar--rela- 
tively unstructured and associative. 

Tom admitted he "doesn't write really well." "I love what I can 
think," explained Tom, "My problm is i... think things, and I can't seem to 
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get exactly what I'm thinking on the paper, and if I can* t get it down 
exactly the way I want it--just perfect—! don't like it, I don't even like 
reading it." Tom considered himself a "fair" writer and does not believe he 
writes as well as most other people. 

Tom, however, "would like to enjoy writing." He speculated that the 
reason he dislikes writing is because he's "hot too well at it right now" 
and is "tod unsure" of himself. "His negative attitude toward writing," bb- 
ser\^ed a consultant, "may very well be due to a realistic awareness that he 
does not have the skills required for col lege writing." While Tom admitted 
he "usually doesn't get the urge to sit down and write," he does see writing 
as a means of learning: "You always learn something whf.ri you write," and he 
added with a smi le— "Like someone said^ 'If you don't learn something new 
every day^ it's a wasted day.*" 

Tom recollected writing numerous reportis in school, especially for 
history. In fifth grade, he wrote about a little country previously unknown 
to him, and in seventh grade, he "built a model of the Monitor and wrote 
about its battle with the Merrimack." As a high school senior, he did 
"quite a bit of report writing" for his government class. 

When Tom entered high school, he took a mini (nine-week) English course 
"improving the Paragraph" with Mr. Jones. Mr. Jones claiis his concept of 
teaching writing, compared ot.Ehat of many other teachers, is "different." 
He believes a student "has something to say... I can't just let him [a stu- 
dent] feel 'I can't write and never could write.' I say^ "Dh yes, you can, 
and that's why you're in here, so 1 can help you kind out you can write." 
He also "focuses completely on writing." Mr. Jones finds it "impossible to 
teach anything, punctuation for example, completely separately because it's 
one thing in the end." 

Mr. Jones has his students write two compositions a week, one to be 
turned in to him and another to be read in class and then turned in later. 
He suggests topics but allows students to invent their own. After listening 
to a paper^ he makes some positive comments and there is some class discus- 
sion. Tom, Mr. Jones recalled, loved delivering his papers behind a podium. 
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Mr. Jones, v*io sees writing as a process of revision, also has students 
share what they Write with each other and check each other's papers. He 
wants "writing with a purpose—meaningful writing." While Mr. Jones sounds 
like ah effective composition teacher, he appeared to have had little 
influence on Tom's development as a writer. 

Tom vaguely recalled "Improving the Paragraph," and, at first, could 
not remember who taught the course. He thought perhaps the teacher was Mr. 
Jones. Tom recalled Mr. Joties outside rather than inside the classroom. 
Perhaps the course was coo brief and Tom's involvement in school/social 
activities was more important at the time. Whatever the case, Mr. Jones 
certainly did not negatively affect Tom's attitude toward writing. 

Also in his sophomore year, Tom took a nine-week course called "Punctu- 
ation Power" with Ms. Schuman. Ms. Schuman was"amazed" when she learned I 
wanted to interview her about T^'s negative attitude toward writing: "I 
never saw him negative about anything. He always took a positive approach 
to everything." While Ms. Schuman acknowledges the difficulty of teaching 
punctuation separate from composition^ she feels the strength is that "it 
focuses their the students' attention." in composition courses, Ms. Schuman 
believes "both graminar and content should be exanined." Sb e described Tom 
as "ah average student." Tom earned a C. . ; 

At the beginning of his junior year, Tom enrolled in British Literatu.^e 
1^ a semester-long course. His teacher, Ms. Mi . ler, described Tom as "very 
good hatured, a very easy student to work with. critical approach to 

literary selections was necessary to this cours approach difficait for 

a studeht like Tom who "never liked to read." W: . e ' -^s : Midler was probably 
referring to the reading of literary works, Tom al i d'-i not like reading 
his own work. Ms. Miiler remembered that Tom's in o :ttio,:.< "lacked 
depth" and, therefore, Tom lacked confidence" "I r^ wa^ the type of 

studeht who doubted himself .. .Tom would say, ' l jum. -^ir^'t do ciiat^ Ms. 
Miller.'" While Ms. Miller thought Tom "a deii^jhtfui :,on," she consider- 
ed his work "average." She recalled Tom enjoying the iivi^ly clasc discus- 
sions "once we got into it." She also recalled he wa5 "n€v.^r a discipline 
problem" and "never unwilling to work." "He hed such a positive attitude to 
work with," Ms. Miller explained, "that you could channel him into accom- 
plishing." 
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Tom claims he learned moat of what he knows about writing from his 
eleventh grade composition class (Compbsitibn 3) with Ms. Johnson. Tom sard 
he "learned about index cards and everything." He does not know if he will 
ever use them — perhaps if he had "a really big irapdrtarit paper." He said he 
also learned about the three-point system (starting out with three basic 
points and supporting each one) . 

Ms. Johnson was surprised to learn Tom hAd not passed ODU's Writing 
Sample Placement Test. Tom was supposed to have taken Composition 2 before 
Composition 3 but could not fit it into his schedule. "The only thing I 
could fit in was Comp 3— so I said, '"Well, go for it, Tom.'" Ms. Johnson 
thought she was doing Tom a favor by giving him special permission to take 
Composition 3. aie "thought he could manage" because she "had a very small 
class" and felt she "could probably work with him on an individual basis and 
put him through that particul r course." Upon looking over his record and 
the results of ODU's Writing Sample Placement Test, she thought that "he 
probably Should have taken Composition 2." Still, she was puzzled "because 
he did fairly well dii his paper" (in Composition 3\ In fact, Tom did very 
we Hi grade-wise, and earned an A- on his research paper entitled 
"Honingway: The Religious ar.d Heroic Symbolism of The Old Man and the Sea." 
"I really enjoyed writing that paper," recalled Tom. 

Ms. Johnson believed Tom needed a usage course that was combined with 
composition. "That's one of the difficulties with this kind of scheduling," 
she explained. Ms. Johnson thinks that "you can do that [separate skills] 
as: long as the teacher makes sure the students are taking this usage and 
transferring it to their wrrtin<t.'* Rather than just . drilling students with 
exercises in subject-verb agreewent , for : .iraple, Ms. Johnson believes that 
teachers also ought to ask studenii. to wri^ ^ paragraphs and edit for errors. 
"Hopefully," said Ms. John -n, ":.:>'? take the usage course an.^. then take a 
composition course." Tom tc k a .nrigf^ coarse in his senior :cir after Conr- 
position 3. Consequently, Ks Johni c k continue i, "he couldn - take what he 
learned in there about subject -verb r.gr^erient or whatever the •:sage rule and 
apply it to his own writing." Jot : -or. beli>:.as students n. ^ usage 

course because "if you said , you've / ' : problems with subject- 

verb agreement' and tney ha r.-n' t b-: tage, c-r/ don't know w: l.i you're 
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Tom claims he learned most cf what he knows about writing from his 
eleventh grade composition class (Composition 3) with Ms. Johnson* Tom said 
he "learned about index cards and everything." He does not know if he will 
ever use them — perhaps if he had "a really big important paper." He said he 
also learned about the three-point system (starting out with three basic 
points and supporting each one) . 

Ms. Johnson was surprised to learn Tom had not passed ODU's Writing 
Sample Placement Test. Tom was supposed to have tj^en Composition 2 before 
Composition 3 but could not fit it into his schedule. "The only thing I 
could fit in was Comp 3i~so i said, *"Well, go for it, Tom.'" Ms. Johnson 
thought she was doing Tom a fvbr by giving him special permission to take 
Composition 3. She "thought he could r:^nage" because she "had a very small 
class" and felt she "could probably work with him bri^^^rT^TndTvirdual basis and 
put him through that particular course." Upon looking over his record and 
the results of 3DU's Writing Sample Placement Test, she thought that "h*^ 
probably should have taken Composition 2.*' St ill, she w^s puzzled "bec^, 
he did fairly well on his paper" (in Cdmpositidn 3). In fact> Tom did v<e, 
well, grade-wise\ and earned an A- on his research paper entitled 
"Hemingway: The Religious and Heroic Symbdlism of The Old Man and the Sea," 
"I really enjoyed writing that paper," recalled Tom. 

Ms. Johnson believed Tom needel a usage course that was coji^ined with 
composition. "That's one of the difficulties with this kind of scheduling," 
she explained. Ms. Johnson thinks that "you can do that [separate skills] 
as long as theteacher makes sure the students are taking this usage and 
transferring it to their writing." Rather than just drilling students with 
exercises in subject-verb agreement, for example, Ms. Johnson believes that 
teachers also ought to ask students to write paragraphs and edit for errors. 
"Hopefully," said Ms. Johnson^ "you take the usage course and then take a 
composition course." Tom took a usage course in his fenibr year after Com- 
position 3. Consequently i Ms. Johnson continued, "he couldn't take what he 
learned in there about subject-verb agreemtn or whatever the Usage rule and 
apply it to his own writing." Ms. Johnson believes students need usage 
course because "if you said, 'All right, you've got problems with subject- 
verb agreement' and they haven't had the usage, they don't know what you're 
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talking about... if yba say you're not using the correct case of the pro^ 
noun, they've forgotten from elementary or junior high^ when they take that 
grammar initially .You have to go back and refresh jast so that you have 
some terminology in common." 

Ms» Johnson described Tom as "enthusiastic about his subject" c£ hi? 
re-search paper. She remembered that >^ oth Tom and hi^ girlfriend worked on 
Hemingway's book The Old Mafr ^n4-tl^e S^a > though they chose dixferent 
topics^ and he would discuss his ideas with her. "He was just very consci- 
entious »" Ms. Johnson recalled, "about making sure that everything was 
corgect." Since most of the time in Composition 3 was spent on researching 
and writing this one paper, Tom^ — who had sentence structure and usage prob- 
lems — had time to correct errors. 

Ms. Johhsoii could not imagine Tom having a negative attitude about 
writing. She did remember that in the beginning of the course he worried 
about whether or hot he "could make it through the coarse,'' in an inter- 
view* Tom admitted being "scared to death" because he didn't know if he 
would be able to keep up with the writing in Ms. Johnson's course. 

After reading a portion of the transcript of interview with Tom 
which I presented to Ms. Johnson during our interview, she wondered "if he 
had a problem with explaining .5;elf ." She explained, "A lot of times, if 
a student has difficulty in conversation, that carries over into the writ- 
ing." Ms. Johnson believes ' ^. lot of our students don't have formal enough 
situations speaking, that they learn to use the language." Tom had given me 
a copy of the research paper he had written for Ms. Johnson's coarse. Dar- 
ing my interview with ^fe . Johnson, she glanced at thg comments she had writ- 
ten on the title page of Tom's research papier: "Your thesis is well sup- 
ported. You still have a few areas where terminology is to [teacher's 
spelling] informal." "That's why he get the A-*" she explained. 

Ms. Johnson also wondered if the use of informal language could be 
attributed to a "maturity problem." '^Wher i taught seventh grade," she 
explained, "I tried to show those students the same thing. . .You do your pre- 
writing and brainstorming, and yoa get your ideas and you keep working with 
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those ideas until you've decided exactly what you want to write and then yoa 
support it^ you know, with three points." Ms. Johnson noticed that in ray 
interview with Tom, he kept "bringing up this idea of three points," but, 
she remarked, "he doesn't really know what he's talking about... It's not a 
concept he ftilly comprehends."' In the interview, Tom tried to recall the 
three-point breakdown he did of The Old Man^ ^nd^iie Sea bat could only 
remember the "religious aspects." "I can't rem«nb^ the two other ones," 
said Tom. 

Ms. Johnson would rather have students for an academic year than just 
one semester "because you lose continuity when the systan is structured so 
Lhey jump from one teacher to another and from one subject to another." She 
added, "And those subjectia aren't interrelated enough." 'Ssifted students," 
she explained, "are with the s^me teacher for the entire year." 

Ms. Johnson informed me that her honor students were currently practic- 
ing writing under pressure^ "and they do beaut? fully," said Ms. Johnson. 
She recalled, however, that the first time she had them write under pressure 
(45 minutes) one student outlined the whole time and never started writing 
while others just started writing itnmediately . Through practice, her stu- 
dents have learned to use their time efficiently and to complete the task. 
"They have really grown immenseily," Ms. Johnson noted. 

Ms. Johnson does not believe students get enough writing experience. 
She explained that because literature classes are large (usually 35 stu- 
dents), some teachers do not require essay responses on tests. "I just 
refuse,'' said Ms. Johnson who was teaching three literature courses at the 
time, "to let the time and th- namber of students get me bogged down so that 
I can't give that kind of a vest." She recalled having juniors and seniors^ 
howeve?, who had never had r!ie pressure of test writing. 

Tom earned a B in Composition 3 but believes he should have earned an A 
because he "made an A" on an oral test and a B+ on his research paper. Act- 
ually, he earned an A- on the paper. But then Tom went on to say that Ms. 
Johnson "grades very very hard. They t^he students] say the best grade they 
every heard of was someone made a E in her class. You know, B is about the 
best," 
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In his senior year, Tom took a course in grammar^ which he describes as 
his "worst subject." "I've always never been able to do it, so I took the 
class." According to Torn, the course consisted of grammar exercises di- 
vorced from writing. The teacher, due to relocation, was unavailable for an 
interview. 

In the spring semester of his senior year^ Tom took British Literature 
II with Ms. Schuman, whom he had worked with two years earlier in "Punctu- 
ation Power." Ms. Schuman explained that in this course, students write 
essay responses to questions and are often asked to relate the literature to 
their own lives. She recalled that while Tom's "mechanics were not strong" 
ane he was "not very perceptive," he was "always willing." Tom remembers 
"the essay questions were hard" but he "enjoyed this class" and believed Ms. 
Schuman to be "a good teachr ." Tom earned a C, "probably,'* he speculated, 
"because I just don't write well on the spur of the moment." Ms. Schonan 
believes that if Tom had more writing courses, he would have continued de- 
veloping as a writer because of his generally positive attitude. 

When aske'! to compare writing to another activity, Tom chose wrestling. 
He sees both as skills which can improve with practice. In an interview^ he 
cited his faLher as an example of someone who is learning to write by writ- 
ing: 

I look at my father, my father, you know, he 
didn't even finish high school, but right now 
he's very .^.uch into computers and he writes a 
lot and i ^^'^ noticed in him, it seems the more 
he writes, Che more he learns... and he's getting 
better at it [writing]. 



Ybm is awc. - rhat he needs to practice writing in order to develop skills, 
Hut ^-Htat <i::i of writin^^ practice does Tom need? 

Torn .-..:ns i.rst comfortable c^rL th\ what Brirtv:? crul., expressive 

writi.^g or what Hmig (1971) calls reflexi^>e ^ricin?,. cItjitis that when 

co n.rr schr»ol writing he does not ^».xte sijr the teacht ; • 1 write for me." 
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He also admitted, ha./ever, trying to write "for a more int^ilecCual ^eader." 
He explained j "I -y to make my paper soand better, you know^ — I candy. 
I enjoy the taste of candy." Perhaps what Tom meant when he said, "t write 
for myself," is that he would like to write for himself or would to put 

himself into his writing. , * ' - 

Tot had difficulty reshaping his expressive writing f^r a jjchc?©! aadi- 
ence— even, ajfrmayhe especially, an implied one. He did t^oC know ho^ to 
invest himself in school writing tasks. Simmarized one consultant: 

FrOT his writing experience, he remembers the 
^!^^_^^"P^^^^_^y^^^*°v index cards and reports-^-the 
copying of facts. Tom knows that writing should 
haVe meaning, should be vivid; however^ his 
experience has shown that writing means "doing" 
assignments—working within rigid boundaries-- 
^^^^^5? half-conceived ideans into fbrmulas-^-school 
writing. Tom has learned to. b^^jrae overly Corr^ 
cerned about the externals — the 'format" of 
sentences, for instance. - 



Early in the basic writing class, I observed Tom editing for correcCa^^^ 
language that sbuiided "more intellectual" aa he was compos itig, wBicH ^c:tu- 
ally prevented him from composing (in the sense of making meaning) ^11. 
Tom, at that poiiit, certainly was not writing for^ himself. The cest ^as 
producing was not his but, instead, represented his idea of ct^e Rindl text 
a student should produce for school writing. It is not that: ?oni wan^i^^ 
approach writing this way but he knew no other way; Tom nev^t" le^^^r.^^ ^trat-^ 
egies for exploring ideas, for making meaning. He was working on ti^^^:^ "bat- 
ing hi? ideas for the reader — with special attention to cort^ec^tness 
sound — before he had come to understand what he wanted to s^. 

Tom did not ^ know how to move from loosely (and associativ^ly ) ci^"g^nized 
expressive writing to hierarchically organized transactional (academic) 
writing. Observed a consultant, "Tom's conceptual habits, his cycli^^l 
rather than logically-sequential thinking, are not the fcind ^h^t ^re easily 
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suited t8 creating Unear written products." 

If Tom were ^^.^^^ f^j. ^imselfi he would wriiie fantasies to be read 

and enjoyed by other^. "Fantasies." a consultant explained, "can be his 
own" : \^ 

ow . . : - . 

" '9t IS interesting about Tom is that his 
^^Perience with writing is at odds with what he 
^•^tuits about writing. Tom wants to see his 
^^Iting in action. He wants to see his 
^«gination in words. However, when he writes, 
^« wards just sit thera. 



:ion 



•fota does not re^d but is captivated by the visual media (science-f ict: 
"ovies in particular) 3^^, concludad chis corsultarit, "Tom may be judging 
"Siting in terms of ^ow nearly it .zpr^ximcz^'i visual fiction" (St^r Wars, 
^or exanple). 

Tom was "scared death" wh w--i\z lo take ODU's Writ-: -; Sarp? ; 

Plac^ent Test. He said, "Oh .ly r^o-«hat's it going to be like? I nave 
no Idea. I gotca ^rite ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ length of c - : and his 

■ friend said, "Oh y^ah, Tom, 't' gonn. bo harJ." 

In high school^ Tom did not work hard at h3« writing. As one consult- 
aiit Put i' "Peirhap3 ^ried to make up for some hard wriLing effort with 
3" extra dash of ^harnn." However, if writing (Composing) had been stressed 
throMghbut Tom* 3 English (and school) carricului. Tour— given his positive 
outlook— would oO^Ovjbtedly have made more of an effort. 



BELIEFS 



Abogt- self aa^wrj ^^ 
"I'm a r^ir write"^*'* 
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About the natjurg of 



writing involves directly transferring thoughts from the mind to the paper, 

Writing is a way of learning. 

Writing should be right the first time. 

WriLing is a linear process. 

Writing is learned from formal inistruction in grammar. 
You learn to write by writing. 
Writing is outer-directed. 



Belief about self as writer 
"I'm a fair writer." 

Source 

On the basis of teacher evaluation of his writing and Tom's self-eval- 
uation^ Torn concluded he's a "fair writer": "I do not write as well as most 
other people. I do riot have the skill." Ms. Schcman and Ms. Miller con- 
sidered Tom's work "average." He earned 4 C's and 2 B's in English courses. 
His 2 B's were in "Improving the Paragraph" with Mr. Jones and in Compos- 
ition 3 with Ms. Johnson. While he earned an A- drt his research paper ^ he 
rece: ed considerable help from Ms. Johnson, especially in making correc- 
tions, over the semester. 

Beli es abdiit - the nature of writing 

B^elief^: Writing involves directly transferring thoughLs from the mind to 
the paper. 
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Source 

This belief is inferred from direct statements made by Tom: "'if it 
were possible for me to place my thoughts and daydreams on paper as th^ 
came out of my brain* love what I can think... My problem is l..*think 
things, and I can't seem to get exactly what I'm thinking on the paper." 
Thusi Tom concludes, "My imagination would look great in writing^ but I 
shouldn't writ it." The implication here is that skilled writers are able 
to transfer the . thoughts directly from minds to the paper. In his years 
of schooling, Tom was apparently not exposed to writers at work. !fe tried 
to w ite but didn't know the way, which he assusned most other people knew. 
His belief was never challenged. 

B^"^/- Writing is a way of learning. 

I' ' ? " 

While Tom believes writing involves directly transferring thoughts from 
the mind to the paper, he also believes "you always learn something when you 
write." Tom recollected vrvting '^numerous reports" in school, especially 
for history. Itt f i >u >:.od.^i he recalled acquiring information (^actual 
knowledge) vnile wricir .: - ^pcrts (in the fifth grade about a country and in 
seventh grade, about-^the battle of the Monitor and the Merimack). 

Beli ef : Wr: ting /should be right the first time. 

V 

Source ^ 

"And ij^r.an't get it down exactly the way I want it~just perfect--! 
don*t like ir: I don't can like reading it." Early in the BW class/ I 
observed Tom trying to write a perfect first drafts editing for spelling and 
the use of wr^rds he thought might be more appropriate "for a more intellec- 
tual reader." He had great difficulty writing "right" the first time and 
stopped often to stare at the pa^e or erase. Nervously^ he tap-tap-tapped 
his pencil on his desk, as if waiting for a muse to transfer his thoughts 
from the mind to the paper. Iht evidently had not written nailtiple drafts 
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before^ ekcept perhaps for a rsesearch paper Written over a piriod of a se- 
mester. Tom does not seem to understand revising as re-seeing but as taking 
time to correct errors. According to Ms. Johnson, "He was just very con- 
scientious about making sure that everything was correct." This association 
of writing with correctness undoubtedly came from his experiences with 
writing in school, including his experience writing in Ms. Johnson's re- 
search paper-writing class. 



fi gtief : Writing is a linear process 



Source 



Left alone, Tom's writing process consisted of "just sitting dowti and 
writing." With a teacher's intervention, however, Tom took a wlTole semester 
to write one resef^rc^ paper. Tom claims to have learned most of what he 
knows about writin|>frora his eleventh grade composition (research paper) 
teacher Ms. Johnson. "I learned about index cards and. .the three-point 
system" (st^^rting out with three basic points and supporting each one). The 
^T^nhasts in chis course appeared to be on form which was arrived at step-by- 
£o-p. .Ms. Johnson explained that when she taught seventh grade, she 

tried to show;^ .students the same thing: you do 
your pre-writxr.j^ and brainstorming, and you get 
your ideas and you keep working with those ideas 
rncil you've dr-ided exactly what you want to 
write and ti*eii you support it, you know, with 
three points. 

In an interview, Tom recalled the "three-point" breakdown but he could not 
recall his three points--what he had to say. It seems that he learned to be 
concerned, instead, about the external "format" of school writing. 

Bielief: Writing is learned from formal instruction in grammar. 
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Source 

While there is no indication that Tom strongly held this belief, it is 
likely that he inferred this beli from some of his English teachers* 
attitudes toward the relationship of grammar <and writing. Ms. Johnson, for 
example^ believes sti«lents can apply f orr. ^ ini^rructioh in gninmar to their 
writing. She also believes that students need formal instruction in gr^mar 
so that they can understand grammatical errors v^en pointed but by ah 
English teacher. She believed Tom should have taken a grammar course before 
Composition 3 ••so he could take v^at he learned in there. . .arid apply it to 
his own writing." Tom enrolled in a grammar course in hi.n senior year. 

Belief ; You learn to write by writing. 

S o*ir c e 

Tom seems to have partially inferred this belief from observing his 
father get "better at writing'' by writing more arid more on his job: ''It 
seems the more he writes^ the more he learns. ..and he's getting better..." 
Tom also believes he learned to wrestle by wrestlings by practicing over and 
over and thinks the same mus^ be true for writing. Tom's writing experi-- 
ence was very limited in high school: he did not learn to write by writing. 
He is an unpractired writer. 

Ms. Schuman believes Tom — because of his generally pdsib^e attitude — 
would have continued ..eveloping as a writer if he had taken more "writing 
courses." 

Even Ms. Johnson appears to believe "you learri to write by* writings" 
judging from her statement that "students do not get -enough writing experi- 
ence." Ironically^ she reduced Tom's writing practice by allowing him to 
bypass Composition 2 and go directly to Composition 3. Tom is likeable, and 
she probably warited to help him through the system. He got through the 
system but he did not learn to write better. 
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Belief : Writing is outer-directedi 
Source 

While Tom "would like to enjoy writing," he does not enjoy school 
writing because he's "not too well at it." His writing has to be "corrected 
so much." When Tom writes for school^ he pays attention to surface correct- 
ness and form while he is still discovering what he wants to say. At the 
same time, he also edits-as-he-writes for what he calls "a more intellectuai 
reader." Years of teacher attencion to correctness and form rather than to 
writing as ci way of making meaning undoubtedly gave rise to this belief. 
Tom did not begin with more expressive writing and move outward to more 
public writing. Instead^ he usually "just wrote" for "a more intellectual 
reader" the first and final draft.. He was not taught to invest himself in 
school writing. 

Charlene's Case 

Little Bay High School, the school Charlene graduated from, is one of 
five high schools in the growing rural community of Bayville. The total 
student population is 1,334 students. Thirty-six percent of Little Bay 
High's graduates go on to four-year colleges and nineteen percent go to two- 
year colleges. 

According to Assistant Principal Ms. Mahoney, many families choose to 
settle in Bayville because of its stability: "People come here and they 
stay. Sometimes people go away but they usually return." Ms. Mahoney went 
away for a few years but returned when Charlene was in her junior year. 

Ms. Mahoney did not remember Charlene Johnson but remembered her 
brothers. In fact, they periodically stop by her home to update her on 
thei. lives. Nevertheless, she had to stop and think who Charlene was. 
Then jhe remembered Charlene as a little girl standing in front of the 
Johnson home, "a modest but convenient house in an open area where there are 
not many other houses." 
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"Charlehe comes from a hard-working background," Ms. Mahohey explained. 
"Getting ah education was important to Charlene's parents," neither of whom 
attended high school. Chariene's mother is a housewife, and her father is 
an inspector at an automobile plant. 

Charlene is the youngest of six children, one of whom is a foster 
child. Her oldest brother died ih an automobile accident when Charlene was 
five years old. He was in his first year of college and was studying to be 
a preacher and history teacher. Rob, the next oldest brother, holds both 
Baci:alor and Master of Science,.? degrees arid has also completed some doctoral 
study. Another brother, a computer programmer, is working toward a college 
degree. Chariene's older sister, who ovhs ah ahtique shop, is "the only one 
ih the family who didn't finish high school," said Charlene. Her other 
sister is an LPN at Bayville Geheral Hospital, and her foster brother is in 
the Navy. Charlene describes her fanily as "very close" and "religious." 

Charlene did not participate in sports or school activitie^^. She saya, 
"I was a loner. I went to school, did work and came home. I didn't go 
to football gamea on Friday night. I didn't have firiehds to go with." Ms. 
Mahcney r:^called that Charlene "did not sera to care about her apbearance" 
and did not dress like her peers. Charlene pbihtr out with pride, however, 
that she was a member of the National Honor Society. 

Two of Charlehe's brothers, as well as her mother, had speech problems, 
including stuttering. Ms. Mahoney particularly remembered Charlene' s broth- 
er Rob, for he was unusually persistent, determined and highly motivated, as 
well as intelligent. He taught himself calculus and was gifted in the coii- 
puter sciences. She remembered not understanding a point he made in a cal- 
culus class which she taught. Because of his speech problem, Ms. Mahoney 
did hot want to embarrass him, but he stopped her; "I khow you did not un- 
derstand what I said, and I want you to hear what i have to say.'' Slowly, 
he repeated his point until it was understood. "And it was a good point," 
Ms. Mahoney recalled. The other students were patient with him and liked, 
him. 
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In an interview, Chariene talked about her brother. "He worked in the 
Pentagon r w," she pointed but with pride. He graduated from high school at 
the top of his class: ''He was like 9 out of 250." Chariene is quick to 
compare herself: "When I graduated^ I was 23 out of 535 students." (Act- 
ually, she ranked 17 out of 502 students with a grade point averag* of 3.6 
and a verbal SAT score of 450). 

Prior to high school, Chariene earned mostly A's arid B*s. Report writ- 
ing dominated her early experiences with writing. Stie recalled a positive 
experience with creative writing in the sixth grade. The teacher "had these 
little pictures... and. ..we'd... wite up a little story of what we... wanted 
to write." This writing was "for extra credit... not for a gr^ade," Chariene 
explained. She enjoyed this kind -of writing, writing that^ belonged to her 
rather than to a teacher, and she wrote quiLe a few stories; other school 
writing Chariene did "because it had to be done." 

After sixth grade, Chariene disliked writing because she believed that 
her teachers, judging from their negative criticism, disliked her writing. 
Since Chariene viewed writing--however public— as an extension of herself ^ 
this led her to believe her teachers disliked her. I've always needed 
people to like what I do, or to like me." Before high school, Chariene was 
already writing to try to please teachers and earS grades rather than writ- 
ing to please herself and to learn. Yet she wanted to learn to write 
better, if for no other reason than to earn good grades, indicators of ap- 
proval and acceptance. Perhaps she could improve her writing significantly 
in high school. 

When Chariene entered high school, she set two goals: (1) to make 
straight A's at least one marking period 4nd (2) -o make the National Honor 
lociety — something her brother Rob doubted she couid do. "i always had to 
prove nyself," she explained . Chariene also entered high school with a weak 
background in writing. Given her goals, she viewed composition courses as 
obstacles to be avoided when possible. She felt more comfortable wxth 
courses (granraar and mathematics^ for exair.^le) that followed a systematic 
and sequential process that was deimo. in advance by a teacher. 



In her sophomore : year, Charlehe enrolled ^ . a .iramwar .:cu, ;. e with • * . . 
Ayers. Gramnar in this school system, it nany othe* ir ^ught as e.> 
isolated skill. Ms. Ayers gives her st -rits "gramr- . ictures.'* If 

they make errors, spelling for example, their grades £. :: < .y^.- >d. Ms. Aye s 
claimed that if students are not penalized by grade for erroxs, than they do 
not care. She remembered Charlene "always being a good student', always pre- 
pared." Chariene earned an A. "I know grunmar," explained e^^^^riene. "I 
just don't knew how to put the grammar and my ^ .3 to^r'Sther to form a..-, 
composition;" 

in "Organizing the r a course Chariene also took in her sophomore 

year, she tried hard to develop as & writer, but §he was frustrated from the 
start. intuitively, Charlehe knew her texts did not represent what she 
wanted to say. Anxiously, she submitted them to be judged by Ms. Padgett, 
her composition teacher, arid repeatedly Ms. Padgett reinforced, with C 
grades and negative criticism, what one consultant referred to as Chariene* s 
"evolving sense of scribal insecurity." Observed another consultant, 
"Chariene* s poor writing performance does riot meet her expectations; yet, 
she is unable to do better because she does not know how." 

Charlerie recalls Ms. Padgett telling her composition class that this 
was not a creative writing class. Ms. Padgett also told her students they 
"shouldn't expect more than a C, that a C was a good grade," but Chariene 
knew better. Ms. Padgett wondered "if Chariene didn't feel she should get 
better grades than she c^ot...! couldn't get her to Uriderstarid that she was a 
C student." Actually, judging from total school performance, Chariene was 
an A/B student. Ms. Padgett, observed another consul tarit, "transferred 
writing performance to person"; she perceived Oiarlene as a "dull person, an 
uninterestirig dull person." 

Charlerie tried to rise above the C expected of her and to win Ms. 
Padgett's approval. She reviewed Ms. Padgett's list of errors to avoid and 
listened to her warning: 
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If you get ihe three to* s (two, too) mixed up; 
if you get_ the two there's (their) mixed up — 
wh't I call illiterates; if you make a grain- 
mat ical error — such as sub ject^verb agreement 
or using a pronoun that abs61ut<tly has no ante* 
cedent^-these bring your paper < own to an average 
paper. 

0 

When Charle/ie wrote and was unsure of the spelling of a word, she w5uld use 
another word, she kilew how to spell. She worried about having so many pages 
or paragraphs. She Ijelieved rhe could talk better than she could write: 
"When it comes to expressing ray ideas on paper... I don't have enough." Per- 
haps Charlehe was afraid to elaborate, to experiment, to risk, for fear of 
error. When she received her C papers back with niiierous notes and correc- 
tions, she asked Ms. Padgett's help in understanding the corrections. 
"She's the kind of student," Ms. Padgett explained, "that worries you to 
death as far as making the corrections." 

Ms. Padgett recalled that sometimes Chariene would get angry with h^r, 
and she would just tell her, "All rights you little smart ass, you just sit 
down, and we'll get this thing after school. Before school, we do not have 
time." Ms. Padgett became impatient with Charleae's questioning. In terms 
of improving her writing, Chariene probably asked insignificant questions 
but she had never learned (been taught) to raise significant questions, 
questions that would help iiprove her writing. Frustration mounted for both 
student and teacher. "I wasn't trying to change her style," Ms. Paa^ett 
explained. "Formal writing was required." ("One problem with [school] 
writing," noted Qiarlene, "is you have to write in [school] English.") "I 
was merely trying," Vs. Padgett continued "to help her see picky things 
liko-^e do not begin every sentence in a paragraph with the sane structure. 
We must vary the structUre." External constraints — length, for example, and 
too much attention to surface errors rather than raeaning--seem to have pre- 
vented Chariene from internalizing the process of waiting. 

Ms. Padgett tried to make Chariene see that "process does make a dif- 
ference." However, perhaps because Ms. Padgetc graded the beginning of the 
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process, the chief difference Charlene observed was the difference in grade 
between process and product. Charlene received A's on the jottings and out- 
lines Ms- Padgett required her students to submit, but she always received 
e's on her papers. What happened between Charlene's A*3 (jottings and out- 
lines) and e's (products)? 

There is no indication that Ms. Padgett arid Charlene ever had a confer- 
ence about her writing process; instead, they apparently battled over cor- 
rections. Ms. Padgett knew that Charlene's cdrrecti'-^ her themes over and 
over would not lead to better products but she ''could not get her to under- 
stand." Charlene learned wtiat rot to do (surface errors to avoid) but not 
what to do (strategies for composing). Their relationship, in the words of 
a corisultant, was "adversarial . rather than collaborative." There is also no 
indication that Charlene observed writers (her peers, her teachers, pro- 
fessionals) composing or that much class time was user^ for composing. 

Charlene did not understand writing as a non-linear process. The A's 
she received in mathematics and grammar indicate that she could handle 
linear, teacher-ahd rule-directed processes. In composing,: however, she 
needed help, but Ms. Padgett concentrated on mechanics of expression and 
cbriveritioris governing correct usage and so Charlene did not learri to write 
competently, whicii meant Ms. Padgett "didn't see much improvement in 
Cha- -'s writing." For those students knew how to make meariirig but 

who ::d help with editing for correctness, Ms. Padgett^ s pickiness seemed 

helpizul. But for students like Charlene who needed to lei»rn strategies fo. 
exploring ideas rather than mechariically editing undeveloped ideas, Ms. 
Padgett's pickiness seemed a hindrance. 

Although Charlene ronembers the C's, she actually earried a "B" in "Or- 
ganizing the Essay." She's highly motivated. . .Charlene wants to work," Ms. 
Padgett explained. "She pushed through ... Charlene is a demanding question- 
asking child. Probably in order to get rid of her in elementary school, 
they gave her grades she didn't earn". 
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Several times daring tay interview with Ms. Padgett, she deferred to 
Charlene's home background. Early she asked, "Do you know anything about 
her family?" Regarding her minor difficulty with spelling, Ms; Padgett 
marked, "And her background^ agaih^ ioes show through." Later when i men- 
tioned the academic success of some lortiter Little Bay High School students 
in college, her reaction was that they were successfai "despite the system.' 
"Usually," Ms. Padgett explained, "they come from a home enviroment that 
has given them something. . .When they come into our classes, if we mention oi 
give the l^ast little spark, they pick it up and carry it on." Yet, later 
in the interview^ Ms. Padgett momentarily assumed some of the responsibil- 
ity: "It could be I do not understand Chanane or Charlene's kind." 

On the surface* Charlene's negative attitude toward writing seems, in 
parti to stem from her weak self-concept or self-image. Nevertheless, she 
would seem cb be overreacting when she takes Ms. Padgett's criticism of her 
writing personally. In fact, Charlene's perceptions appear to be accurate. 
According to Ms. Padgett, Charlene was "dull," "uninteresting," "d^anding," 
"a C student," "a little smart ass," and had parents who did not go beycnd 
the eighth grade. Ms. Padgett "does riot understand Charlene or Charlene *s 
kind." Ms. Padgett added, "i know nothing about a world that is not exposed 
to educating." One cbtlsultarit found this remark particularly significant 
and speculated about the meaning. Ms. Padgett "doesn't talk about a world 
which is not exposed to literature or philosophy o^^ science or arts and 
fetters, but, father, "educating." I suppose she'-: Iking about THE 
SYSTEM. What else is educating? Educating is being able to work within the 
system. ..Here we might have again the idealistic student who lacks proper 
cynicism, who cannot be part of a system... The system is set up for students 
who are not only cynical but who can express thenselves easily in words." 

In her junior year, Charlene avoided taking a composition course 
because the C's she received in her sophomore composition class were "bad 
enough." Her junior year was also the time she cane closest to achieving 
her goal of straight A's (she earned- 5 A's and 1 B). "That's the year 1 
didn't take a unit of cbmpositiorii" Charlene noted. That was also the year 
her school-system switched from nine-week mini-cour ises to semester-long 
courses. In the transition, Charlerie slipped through the system; ho one 
noticed when Charlene elected to take another grammar course* which techni- 
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r'\)"y • was not supposed tc do. 

C*. arlerie's grammar teacher turned out to be fis . Padgett. From 
>'?r/ene*s perspective, Ms, Padgett's attitude toward her. in the class was 
•ti • ricedly different; she seemed to like (and approve of) Charlene in this 
ass. This apparent change in teacher behav-or confused Charlene: 

When i was in her composition claiss, she 
always used to criticize me, and she'd 
see me in the hallways, and I'd say 'hi 
to her and she woaldn'^speak. But then 
when i had her for grammar, ' had straight 
A's withcct. . .effort, and then when I'd 
see her in the hallways, she'd say 'hi' 
back or ask me how i was doing. 

Charlene even began stopping by Ms. Padgett's room every coapie of weeks to 
visit with her. Charlene sought an explanation for the change: "I'm riot 
sure she liked sophomores. .She always liked good students, and. . .1 wasn't 
good in composition." Ms. Padgett could understand Charlene' s corifusion 
"because. right in the middle of class I said I don't approve of sophomores, 
juniors and seniors being together in high school because this brings every 
one' of my classes down to the sophomore level." She would constantly have 
to stop and say, "Ail right, my darling sophomores, we must learn this.'* 

In her junior year, Charlene also took a cdurise in American literature. 
A difff^rent picture emerges of Charlene describ.ed by this teacher as "always 
an interested student": 



She t ook bo th re ad i ng and wr i t ing'^ as s ignmen t s 
seriously and gave them her full attention. - 
She seemed to value any learning experiehce 
for the personal insights it gave her^ and she 
sought out such in^ ights . Her claiss discussions 
and personal conversations with me always 
showed a young lady of thought, arid I felt her 
searchings and f indings we re reflected in her 
writings. She was a very open and willing student. 
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Charlene — a young la.iy of thou;?ht who deemccl to vuiue any iearring experi- 
ence. Charlena earned an /• in American Literature. 

Her; experience ir. Brirish Literature, which she took as a senior, was 
quite different. Each year--for th^ twerit/--^ne years Mr. Newton had been 
teaching this course — he reviews the format tor r Powering the essay ques- 
tions and asks the students if they uridersLai: «. They never ask any ques- 
tions :iiid yet, judging from the weak essay responses, the students snoiiid 
have had questions. Tty:e year Charlene was enrolled in this course^ Mr. 
Newton decided to try something different. He assiraied there were questions 
but the students weren't asking them, so he passed out a guide which includ- 
ed his own written response to his own essay question. He took "an entire 
class period" to go over the guide, and '^till chere was no improvement in 
the ' r essay responses. Mr. Newton does not believe he should have to teach 
comp. on in ^ritish Literature-. By the time they come to his class, they 

shou already know how to write. Mr. Newton 3xplained that he is dfteri 
called into the office to ;«eet with parents^ angry ov r the graces their 
children^ in his opini earned. 

Charlene, accordit.c, to her standards, did not do well; she earned a C. 
Ms. Padgett warned Charlene th€>l she would have to "regurgi ta te. . t o get an 
"A" in Mr. Newton's class. C-nsidering her grade-consciousness, however, 
she probably would have done whatever was required (regurgitation of a 
teacher's ideas, for exc-nple) Ko earn a good grade. if she had been fluent 
verbally, give^ her motivation, she probably would have earned an A in 
British Literature. Mr. Newton had difficulty recalling her: "Charlene 
doesn't stand but. Let's see. She wasn' t an attractive girl as I recall... 
I vaguely remember." 

In^her senior year, Charlene could no ionge r avo id compos i t i on. Com- 
position J, however, turned out not to be a composition course at all but 
more practice in^ as one consultant put it, "another institutional form," 
the research paper--jast the opposite of what Charlene needed for her de- 
velopment as a writer. In Composicion 3, Charlene did not do much writing- 
The course, Ms. Thompson explained, "was more how to do research. . .footnotes 
and bibliography anH utlining." Just so Ms. Thompson "could see how they 
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write and that they could develop a theses, she asked her students to 
choose nn author, come up with a thesis statement /. .read either biography or 
autobiography and. • .books by the author. . .c rrtrcal reviews ;and write a 
paper based on the thesis statenent;" hs. Thompson, according 16 her 
account, has students fbrrou .'"ing thesis statements before they explore 
ideas. Perhaps she allowed rcf ormui • ::io;i after reading. Charlene did hot 
learn "the g^ner/Jtion and usg'^ of chaos^ tihoff, 1981) but rather how to 

get. a thesis statement; r 

Ms- Thompson recalls that Charlene had difficulty choosing art author 
and "finally came up wtih Carson McCullcrs." During the first week of he 
course, Ms. Thoiupscr? gives the students a long list of .'American arid British 
authors frotri which to choose. Many students, Ms. Thompson observer, 
"weren't f-^iliar with three people on the list — which is rea) . .^rrible. 
You would think by rh. time you're a senior you . oul d ha^s at iescrt heard of 
Hawt horne. " 

M#. Thompson describes Charlene's attitude toward wr ■ ' • . as "pretty 
good": "She always asked me any time she had a question or problem." Ms. 
Thompson thought Charlene's thesis statement interesting because she be^ 
lieved Charlene could identify with loneliness: "Ihis theme, whica she 
Carson McCuilers wrote many books about, deals wif:h the ideas of loneliness 
and the seeking of links between lost hcanan beings." 

Ms. Thompsbri >mbered that Charlene was "not real popular in terms rf 
the whole student "' She wondered if the way Charlene felt about her- 

self carried over to her atf "ude toward herself as writer. Charlene's 
negative aLticade toward wri ag could be att ated.tc an internal factor — 
her weak self-concept. But to what extent was Charlene's self-concept, as a 
person and a wricer, influenced by external fa-tors — school curriculum and 
teachers? 

In Composition 3^ the stude^Ls also write a few other papers "here and 
there." Charlene earned p "B,' which, according _ Ms. Thompson, "is really 
good in that class because that 's a pretty hard coarse ... It ' s more of an 
advanced composition course." It is interesting that Ms. Thompson views 



"footnotes, bibliography and outlining" as advanr-n composicion Still, 
Cnarlene did not advance in composition; she continued to hold to her narrow 
conception of Van composing process. 

Noting that Charlen^ complained abou? ri.ing on assigned topics, Ms. 
Thompson was reminded of what she perceives to be an English t tacher's 
d i I emma : 

Students don't want to write about what 
you wanL them to write about and then... 
if you say ' pic k a topic , ' they write 
about what they did over th^} summer and 
then that just perpetuates year after 
year and that'? all they ever write about 
themselves . 

Stated another way, while students do not like inappropriate assignments 
(ones that do not match their expectations and experience), they often do 
not know how to make appropriate assignments themselves. Perhaps .hey ho.e 
not learned strategies for generating "topics." 

Ms. Thompson described Charleiie's tenth grade composition teacht.r Ms. 
Padgett as "excel lent .. .a very h^rd composition teacher." "Good students," 
she added, "learn a lot from her... Their writing impr^^ves." If a good 
SLudent is someone v o earns good grades, then Charlene, who earned mostly 
A's and B's, qualifies. Or is a "good student" in a composic-'on class sorne^ 
one who already knows how to write but needs to Ic^rn to b 'picky" aboat 
surface errors? Ms. rhompsoh notices a "big di^tere!— c" in che wz ing of 
those students who have had Ms. Padgett at a teacher. Mi,, ihompson also 
recognizes, however, that the students who work with this kind of teacher 
have to be able to separate themselves from their writ.j.g and that '^that's 
hard for a lot of people to do." Probably students with already strong 
self-concepts as wr iters-— already "good students" of composition--can detach 
themselves from their writing. Charlene observed that Ms. Padgett "liked 
good students." That*s how Charlene arrived at the conclusion "Ms. Padgett 
liked me when I had her for grammar but she didn*t iike me when I had her 
for coirposition." Charlene was a "good student" of granmar. 
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"To some extent," observeH one consaltant, "Charlene Was a vict of 
the scheduling and coars. straccLue confusion which seems to characterize 
her progression through high scho English classes." in high school, 
Charlerie had little writing practice. Writi; ; was not taught across the 
English curriculam an:; certainly hot taught across the school curriculum. 
Instead, even after the .^w^' tch from tniTii to semester coursies, the English 
curriculam was compartm-atalized into granm^ir, literature, composition and 
the research paper (undsr the nine of Composition 3). Charlerie ook two 
courses in grammar, one nine-week course in composition, one course in the 
research paper and two corrses in literac ^^e- In one literar re course, 
she seemed to develop thi: ;ing/wricing skills, but in the ot er course her 
teacher believed she should already know how to write^ th omposition 
should not be taughc in literature. With her limited bac in writing, 

Charlene had difficulty composing essays in this literati class as a 
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Charlerie's brief experience in composition was negati^'e. Charlerie did 
not learn composing (putting together) but, rather^ de-composing (taking 
apart), or what Ann Berthoff (1931) cails ant icompos ing. Her teacher's 
approach wa3 product-centered, with the teacher judging the finished pro- 
ducts. Charlene must have had good ideas and plans to receive A's dri her 
jottinPi. and outlines— but no strategies, judging from the C's on her pro- 
due^., for realizing her texLS. Her revisions undoubtedly consisted of 
correcting t eacher-mariced surface errors. Agonizing over the "ideal text," 
or the text the teacher has 7n Tuind, Cc.*.ed Charlene to become so arixious 
about writing that V.- would "wait ^or he last minute" to begin. "The 
c^elay that goes with the dreaded task," points out a" consultant , ' is her 
biggec' handicap. She leaves rio time for re fo nrail at i . n and rewriting." 

Ironically, Charlene's best writing teacher was h^;r boyfriend. When he 
left for military duty, he asked Charlene to write to him. St\e became very 
anxious. He was a g-dd writer ("real good English") and liked ^a write. 
She had observed him composing (he was probably the only person she observed 
composing); compared to her, he wrote with ease. She was certain he didn't 
make "illiterate" errors. Since he would be away for c^er i month, she 
would have to write to him. She imagined him receiving her first letter: 



•'He would ait down and go through it arid find every error. . .ind then say 
something to me about it when he got back.** Hesitantly, she sent the first 
lettei: ouL, ''but he didn't do Lhat;" he didn't read for error bat for r^-in- 
itig. She also found "he was writing less formally,** and he even used of 
the ''illiterate** vr^rds she remembered from her sophomore compos ::r:ion ss, 
a word at would bring a paper down to a C. just got more comfort !e 

as I went on writing him." EvetiLually, she even sent him poetry she h. 
written duririg breaks trom her part-time work at Burger Chef. She coul. 
trust her boyfriend with her writing; he was not a judge/adversary^ Un ike 
most artifical school writing, writing had become purposeful conversation/ 
common tea t ion. 

Charlene failed Old Dominion University ' s Writing Sample Placement Test 
and was placed iq General Studies 050— Basic Writing. From the moin^^nt 
Charlene learned she would have to take this cest, she ''dreaded it." She 
would be asked to write an essay that depended upon gp-.eid educational 
backgidund. Charlene thought to herself: "i can't do r: research. 
They're going to tell me a subject I don't know anything about and i'm going 
to be stuck...! was scared." Althot;gh Char^ ue ranked in the top 42% of her 
graduating class, she assumed she was not knowledgeable. Actually, she had 
no strategies for tapping her knowledge. 

When Charlene took the test^ she had a choic of writing on one of two 
quest: ,ns. She looked at the questions and s ' C don't know anything 

about either topic," assuming because she haa . - thought about" a ques- 
tion before that she could not write about it now. She did not understand 
one question — Should reporiers be req'iired to divulge news source?^? She 
said she didn't know anyt:iing about "whether nevspaoer editors should in- 
dulge a source." She chought about the other question — Should more educa- 
tional shows b presented on commerical television?--and formed an opinion 
but "couldn't find enough stuff to write 'cause it said it had to be 400 or 
500 words... -nd I just couldn't think of stuff to write." When she left the 
testi she didn't care--"I just knew it was over witi:.-' She told herself^ "I 
can't 4o nothing about it now.' I'm either goinj,' :o make it or not." How- 
ever* Charlene got "sicker as the day went along." "She thought about pass- 
ing, not writing," observed one consultant. 
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What emerges in this case is what a consultant termed ''a basic pattern 
of writing socialization." If stw^^^nts are fortunate enough to fit into the 
systeTOi then they probably can survive school as writers. Otherwise, stu^ 
dents need sirong egos to "withstand the onslaught. ' In the school system's 
fragmented English curriculum, Charlene could avoid writing, and perhaps 
learning, yet stilt achieve academic excellence. While academically suc- 
cessful, she was not successful as a writer. As one consultant put it/ "She 
did not do well in her writing, nor did she learn hov to do better in her 
writing. Naturally enough, she disliked writing." Another consultant 
elaborated: "Chariene has failed to appropriate texts cr.^'d the writing act 
itself for herself. Clearly, Charlene has found no way to succeed in school 
writing because school writing was owned by the teachers, not by Charleno." 
Charlene sums up her case against the school system: "In high school, my 
teachers would say you cbulH do this or that to improve 1 t they never- 
real ly told you how you could." 



BELIEFS 

About self as writer 
"I can't write." 

A4>out good writers 

Good writers write with ease- 

Good Wfltor*^ i . make errors. 

oood wri.K^rs are "real good" in English. 

Good writers knew the way to write.. 

A.bdut eval uation of writing 

'^he evaluation of writing is also the evaiaation of che writer-person. 
Critical evaluation of writing is the responsibility of the teache-. 




Ab- *ut che naturg— &£_ vritift^ 

"Writing is patting together grananar and ider ." 
"A paper must be a certain length." 

Writing ability should be acquired by a certain time/age. 
Writing is a linear process i 
Writing is outer-directed. 



SeJri^f about self ^ii writer 
"I . u/t write." 

So urce 

Charlerie's teachers and her boyfriend (i good writer) unconsciously led 
her to believe that there is a way to write known by te^^ch-irs and ,»ood 
writers. Teachtir response to her wiitihg further led her to believe that 
she dio act know the wa> to write. And thus she concluded, "i can't write." 
She was not led to believe otherwir 

S^iefs about good writers 

Good writers i.<^ "real good" in English. 

Good writers write with ease. 

Good writers do not make errors. 

Good writers know the way to write. 
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About che nacQrg^^(x€ jwciti^g 



'Writing is putt in;' - '^g- 



r.^ V cjnd ideas . 



tl 



paper iiiust be e 



Wricing ability should 



c e t 



5 t irne/age . 



Writing is a linear proce:^ " 
Writing is outer-directed. 

Belief about self as writer 
"I can't write." 

Source 

Charlene's teachers and her boyfriend (a good writer) uncdriscibusly led 
her to believe that there is a way to write known by teachers and ^ood 
writers. Teacher response to her writing further led her to believe that 
she did not know the way to write. And thus she concluded, "I can't write." 
She was not led to believe otherwise. 

Beliefs about good writers 

Good writers are "real good" in English. 

Good writers write with ease. 

Good writers do not make errors. 

Good writers know the way to write. 
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ihe.^e beliefs about good wri*:ers Chariene seems to have inferred par- 
tially from observing her boyfriend's writing behavior. From the data, 
there i> no evidence of Chariene having observed other good writers at work, 
She raig*^r ^ave reasoned: 

Good writers are "real good" in English. 
My boy. iend was "real good" in English. 

(t was not "real good" in English.) 
Th erefore, tny boyfriend is a good writer. 

(I am not a good writer.) 

My boyfriend is a good writer. 

He writes with ease. 

He does not make errors . 

He knows the way to write. 

Good writers write '-rith ease. 
Good writers do not make errors. 
Good writers know the way to write. 

i do not write with ease. 
I make errors. 

1 do not know the way ^to write. 

Chariene may also have inferred these beliefs from her experience in various 
English classes. The belief that good writers do not make errors, for ex- 
ample, was probably formed from years of teachet aLtention (most notably, 
Ms. Padgecc's) to surface errors. 

Beliefs about the evalu a *- ^ of iiSS. 

Belief : The evaluation of writing is also Lhe evaluation of the writer- 
person. 

Source 

Chariene equated criticism rf her writing with dislike: If you dislike 
my writing, then you dislike me. Although according to Chariene, her nega- 
tive experiences with the evaluation of her writing date as far back as the 
seventh grade, she seems perceive her ten^h grade teacher Ms. Padgett as 
her ;hief critic. 
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Charlene believed Ms- Padgett disliked her in composition clasp, which 
Charlene took as a sophomore; She knew Ms, Padgett did not like sophomores 
(in the same claims as juniors) and that she liked good students, so two 
lines of reasoning were open to her: 

Ms, Padgett dislikes sophomores, 

i was a sophomore when I f:ook compositon with Ms, Padgett, 
Therefore, Ms, Padgett disliked me, 

Ms, Padgett likes good students, 

I w^s not a good student In Mg . Padgett' is option class, 

(Evidence: Ms. Padgett .riicized my writing, and I earned C's), 
Therefore, Ms. Padgett disliked me. 

And Charlene might wel concluded--If I knew the way to Write, 1 would 

be a good student and dgett would like me, 

Charlene feared that her boyfriend would dislike her writing (iii 
letters) and possibly think less of her as a person She was surprised when 
he only ^.^id attention to her meaning; yet, she did no revise her belief 
system. She merely compartmentalized the data from the episode. This 
intense belief, based on years of evidence, would be difficult to change. 
Perhaps also she believed a boyfriend could prove an exception. 

What is interesting is that r c following year—her junior year-- 
Charlene believed Ms. Padgetf: liked her. Stxe observed that in the hallways, 
Md. Padgett even said "hi" to her. Naturally. Charlene became coniused 
because Ms, Padgett's behavior and seemingly new attitude did not fit in 
with Charlene' s existing beliefs, 

Charlene appears to have made sense out of the confusion by modifying 
her old belief and adding a new belief that would fit in. Fhe revised "Ms. 
Padgett dislikes me" to Ms. Padgett disliked Tie in composition class," Then 
she appears to have reasoned: 

Ms. Padgett dislikes sophomores. 
I am a junior. 
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Ms. Padgett likes good stP'^'^. ' 
^ ^ 3 good student of grar 

(Evidence: I earned A' s :i,mar . ) 

(I was hot a good student or composition; ) 
Therefore^ Ms. Padgett likes ire in grammar class- 

Charlene' s caution is interesting. St\e doesn't take the lear 
Padgett likes me" or reconsider that Ms. Padgett, \ <>J;.>^^ riticized her 

writing, might have liked her. 

Belief : Critical evaluation of writing the responsibility of the 
teacher. 

Source 

Charlene's teachers were ttie sole e>7aluatbrs of her writing. ifiere- 
fore, Charlene assumed evaluation of writing was the responsibility of the 
teacher. She never learned to critically Evaluate her own writing. 

Belief : "Writing is putting together granmar and ideas." 

Source 

Charlene probably arrived at this belief from an outside source, pre- 
sanably one English teacncr anu reinforced by other :nglish teachers. For 
example, Ms. Ayers, her tenth grade grammar teacher , -bel ieved students could 
improve their writing abilities by studying "grammatic-^ structures" and 
then writing "incorporating those structures." From prior experience (earn- 
ing A's in two grammar classes and a C in a compcsitior class), Charlene is 
confident about her knowledge of granSar— "f know grammar" — but concludes 
that she "can't write" because she "doesn't know how to pat the grammar and 

ieas together to form a. . .composition": she doesn't knovr the way to 
write. 

^eiief : "A paper must be a certain length." 
Source 

Charlene prolra.,ly formed this belief on the basis of her experience 
producing "papers" for school. She believed she could talk better than she 
could write. "^Vhen it comes to expressing my ideas on paper/' Charlene 
explained, "I don't have enough..! cm never think of enough stuff to 
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Belief: Writing ability should be acquired by a certain time/age; 
Source 

Mr. .^'ewton believed that composition should not have to be taught in a 
senior literature class because students should already know how to write by 
their senior year. Qi?.rrene might have reasoned: 

^^^'^o" thinks I should know how (the way) 
to write by now. 
I should know how to write. 

Mr. Newcoti (judging from the C grade) thinks i 
can' t write. 

Belief : Writing is a linear process. 

Source 

It seems likely that Charleiie ir* erred this belief from her experience 
with what she refers to as "school wr cing." From the data^ we know that 
two of her high school English teachr s held this belief. Ms. Padgett, her 
tenth grade cbinpositon and eleventh -rade grannraar teacher, stated that she 
believed the writing process waS; ortant." The meaning attached to her 
belief that writing is a process i^. -specially crucial here. For examplei 
when teacher-researcher Nancy Soramers (1980) makes this brief statement, she 
means that writing is a recursive <.non-linear) process. However, given Ms. 
Padgett's teaching behavior, we can assume Ms. Padgett views writing as a 
tio-r process. Her compositiop students were asked to "process" a piece of 
writ -g in two stages: (i) jottings arid outline and (2) a final draft for 
6v latibn. Since she graded the jottings and outlines, she apparently per- 
ceived this step or stage as figged. In Charlerie's case, there was always a 
huge discrepancy between the grade she received on her jottings and outlines 
and on her products. Charlene was expected to know how to produce good pro- 
acts. Ms. Padge' t. repeatedly jUdied Charlene's products as faulty, and the 
two battled over corrections. Ma. Thompson^ Charlene's nmposition (re- 
search paper) teacher, clearly believed writing to be a three-stage (linear) 
process: Step One—Formulate a thesis; Step Two—Make an outline; Step 
Three — Write a paper based on thb thesis and outline. 

Belief : Writing is outer-directed, 

1 

I 
I 
I 
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Each f the preceding beliefs, about the nature of writing and the 
belief tiz: : itical evaluation of writing is the respoiisibiiity of the 
teacher played a role in the formation of thiis more general belief about the 
nature of writing. Qiarlene believed there was a way to write known bv her 
teachers and good writers. She tried to write that way: she tried to "pit 
together grammar and ideas;" shfe triea to produce papers of a certain 
teacher-designated length; she tried to write, using her teachers' steps; 
she tried to corre-t her flawed products. When [school] writing, eharlene 
concluded, "you have to write in English." That writing could be inner- 
directed outside school only became a possibility to Charlene late in her 
career when her boyfriend gei^jL.wly responded to her writing. Still, she 
had yet to reach the t wh ^r^ this fact had changed her belief system. 
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Chapter 5 

FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 

Four categories of beliefs emerged from the data: beliefs about (1) 
self as writer, (2) good writers/good writing, (3) evaluation of writing, 
and (4) the nature of writing. What follows is a combined listing of 
beliefs from all three cases according to category. For case-specific 
beliefs and an exploration of their sources, see Chapter 4. 

(1) Beliefs about self as writer 
"I'm a fair writer." (Tom) 
"I'm an average writer.** (Jan) 
**I can*t write.*' (Charlene) 

(2) Beliefs about good writ^ra 
Good writers write with ease. 

^Good writers do not make errors. 
Good writers know the way to write. 

Good writers know what they want to say before they write. 
Good writers use *'flowery** language. 

(3) Beliefs about the evaluation of writing 

Critical evaluation of writing is the responsibility of the teacher. 
Evaluation of writing equals the evaluation of the writer-person. 
(^) Beliefs about the nature of writing 
Writing is a linear process. 

Writing is learned from instruction. (Teachers know the way to write. 
Writing involves directly transferring thoughts from-rmind to paper. 
Writing equals correctness. 

Writing is **putting together grammar and ideas.** 
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A paper mast be a certain length. 

Writing ability should be acquired by a certain tiie/age: 

To Che three writers in this sample, writing meant writing correctly 
for a teacher's steps and various other external constraints (time, length, 
styl3, form). In all cases, the act of writing seemed to be an act separate 
from thinking--predicated on students already knowing what they had to say, 
to whom and why. Writing seemed more a teacher-based mystery than a highly- 
developed extension of human cognition. 

Topics were teacher-designated. "They express themielves better if 
they have a sense of direction from the teacher," remarked one teacher. 
Complained anothir, "Students don't want to write about what you want them 
to write about and then. ..if you say pick a topic, they write about what 
they did over the summer and then that just perpetuates year after year and 
that's all they ever write about themselves." 

Writing, was always directed to the teacher. Jan even tried to figure 
out how one of her teachers wrote. She never observed him writing or read 
anything that he had written but she carefully observed the words and sen- 
tences of hers that he crossed oat. "This would tell me how he writes," Jan 
explained, "...it helped me get a better grade." The teachers of these 
three student writers did not seem to want "the record of an idea develop- 
ing" (Shaughnessy, 1977). Instead, the writing of these students was always 
on display; they were constantly called upon to perform, to go "public" with 
their writing. Students wrote primarily to please the teacher and earn a 
grade rather than to please themselves and to learn. 

It's interesting that although teachers expected writing to be 
"public," little attention appeared to be given to the role of critical 
reading in the development of writing abilities. The students in this sam^ 
pie had little experience critically reading either their peers' writing or 
their own. They appeared to view critical reading as the responsibility of 
the teacher-critic and consequently, as writers, developed a dependency on 
their teachers. Sometimes teachers requested that students have peers 
"check over" their writing, presumably for surface errors, such as spelling 
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and punctuation. One of Jan* s teachers tried peer reading once but found 
students "just superficially criticized" writing* She explained, "in their 
senior year, they hadn't been prepared to evaluate^ and considering all I 
was supposed to do — produce a research paper among other things..." 

A research paper was required writing for all three students during 
their last two years of high school. According to one teacher, "The re- 
search paper was the big trauma." In all cases, r.he teachers led the stu- 
dents through the research paper step by step, following a linear, building- 
block model of composing. "The paper was composed in stages, week by week. 
For two weeks, th^ students worked on developing thesis statements. . .then a 
preliminary outline was required by the third week and so on. . .through most 
of the semester," explained one of Jan* 3 teachers. Stie also added that "no 
student could do poorly on it because it was so structured. . .any conscien- 
tious student could make a B, if not an A." One of Charlene's teachers 
admitted that her students did not do much writing in her advanced compos- 
ition class: "Ihe course was more how to do research. .. footnotes and 
bibliography and outlining." 

In the Preface to Searching Writing; A Contextbook (1980), ken 
Macrorie condemns the research paper as "an exercise in badly done bibliog- 
raphy, often an introduction to the art of plagiarism, and a triumph of 
meaninglessness--for both writer and reader": 

The principal reason education doesn't 'take' 
better than it does is that it's a closed loop^ 
with the knowledge and experience of experts bri 
one side and no way for it to flow into or over 
on the other, side, where in darkness-unarticulated , 
unreflected upon, unused — lie the knowledge and 
experience of students. The discipline of real 
learning consists of the self and the others 
flowing into each other. (p. 13) 

These students writers, especially with regard to the research paper, were 
usually directed by their teachers to find a thesis statement (to know what 
wanted to say) before writing. Often they "fished" for a thesis statement 
that would meet with teacher approval. In some cases ^ their teachers even 
gave them thesis statements. In all cases, writing appeared to be viewed as 
mechanistic, associated with formulating and supporting a thesis statement 
rather than with making meaning. 
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From years of formulating thiesis statements and outlining before 
writing, these students are likely to have inferred that meaning is set, 
that meaning does not change with writing/thinking. ^ey might also have 
inferred that ambiguity (riot kridwirig what you want to say) should be avoided 
and that prof icientwr iters think clearly from the start. Students in this 
sample were never directed by their teachers to use writing to discover 
meaning (what they want-d to say); instead, they were continually directed 
CO use writing to communicate to some "educated ather," usually the teacher, 
meaning they had not yet discovered for themselves. 

Not only was the range of writing limited bu»: also the frequency. 
Writing was compartmentalized into separate courses or units within an 
English course. Tom and Charlene took only one cdn^^pofi it ion course. 
Charlene's course lasted ten weeks and while Tom's lasted one semester, the 
time was devoted to the writing of one short research paper. While Jan's 

senior English teacher complained that Jan had "a big /problem," Jan earned 

___:/. 

an A one semester and a B another semester under this teacher because 
"little writing was required." 

Several teachers claimed to take an "integrated" approach to grammar 
and writing. One of Charlene's grammar teachers had her students "incorp- 
orate" grammatical structures they had studied into their writing. Tom's 
advanced composition teacher believed Tom would have been a better writer if 
he had taken a usage course before taking a composition course. if these 
students need to improve their writing, their teachers often gave them more 
skills work. Writing came to be associated with skills and drills. The 
studeri[ts cane to' believe writing cbu in part, through skills ^ 

activities arid instruction, jusj as their teachers believed. 

Wheri these three writers hid difficulty writing, they often blamed 
themselves. Why couldn't they c irectly transfer their thoughts from their 
minds to their papers? Why did 'they change their minds in the middle of 
writing? Why couldn't they write like they assumed good writers (and their 
teachers) wrote — with ease and without error? Why hadn't they learned how 
to write by the time they graduated from high school? Where had they failed 
in their develdpmerit as writers? And to what extent could the source of 
their failure be traced to their teachers? 
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This study revealed that students' beliefs about writing (which deter- 
mine their attitudes toward writing) are shaped, to a great extent^ by their 
teachers' beliefs about writing. Since the students in this sample were in- 
experienced writers and never observed other writers (oir their teachers) 
writing, they deijeitded on learning to write by instruction. This dependency 
resulted in their getting a fragmented sense of the purpose and function of 
writing, because their teachers were guided by an oversimplified model of 
the writing process. Consequently, these students were guided (or misguid- 
ed) by nomerous misconceptions about writing which contributed to the de- 
velopment of negative attitudes towara writing and hindered their develop- 
ment as writers. 

in all cases, the students depended oh their teachers as judges of good 
writing: they believed teachers knew the way to write. Those students who 
were school-experienced enough to produce what their teachers judged to be 
i:ood writing perhaps benefited from their teachers' product-picking. Less 
experienced students, like those in this sample, while they survived academ- 
ically, failed to advance as writers. 
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Chapter 6 

IMPtiCATiONS FOR TEACHING AND RESEARCH 
implications for Teaching 

"Teaching composition as [an iiiner-^direc ted j 
process can put students in touch with their 
own minds; it can give them back their 
language" (Berthoff, 1981^ p. 22). 

Since attitude is learned and the writing of so many students, espe- 
cially inexperienced writers, is limited to school writing, teachers could 
play a key role in shaping student attitudes toward writing; indeed^ they 
perhaps are the most powerful influence. Teachers need to become aware of 
the role of the cognitive dimension of attitude (beliefs) in the development 
of writing abilities. In the act of writing, most student writers experi- 
ence some attitudinal interference which might be reduced through effective 
teacher intervention. Unfortunately, however, students' misconceptions 
about the nature of writing are often reinforced or created by teachers. 
Effective teacher intervention is dependent upon teacher attitude toward 
wriciJig. Teachers cannot intervene effectively if their teaching is guided 
(or misguided) by their own misconceptions about the act of writing and an 
oversimplified model of composing. 

Teacher understanding of the nature of writing should be grounded both 
in direct experience and in research. Writing teachers should first of all 
be writers: writing should be active in their lives! And second, writing 
teachers, like all teachers, should continue to be learners: they should be 
informed by current research. Ariydri who writes, for example knows first- 
hand what research conf irms--that writing/thinking is not an orderly^ 
li.iear, step-by-step process but a recursive^ to^and-fro process that grows 
more like "a seed than a line" (Somers, 1980, p. 386). 
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In order to become more knowledgeable about the nature of writing, 
teachers need to examine their own attitudes and recognize any misconcep- 
tions. They might review their own vnriting histories to explore possible 
sources for their beliefs. Smith (1981), who discusses twenty-one miscon- 
ceptions about the act of writing, believes recognition should be enough to 
affect classroom instruction. However, beliefs — especially ones that have 
been held intensely over a period of time— are not easily revised. There is 
no magical "ah-ha" transformation from misconception i'ecognition to belief 
revision. Belief revision is a gradual process which begins with dissonance 
and questioning. 

Teacher recognition and revision of misconceptions—understanding the 
inner-directed nature of writing — does not guarantee, however^ that class- 
room instruction will change arid learners will benefit. Some teachers may 
not kriow how to apply their new understanding in the classroom: probably 
they teach as they were taught; ^erhapjs they are unaware of the mismatch and 
think they are applying thei? understanding but, in fact, are not; or pos- 
sibly they believe that their own practices would not be appropriate for 
apprentice writers. 

Teacher behavior can also give rise to misconceptions- For example, 
while teachers might not equate writing with correctness, if their only 
response to student writing is marking errors, then they will send students 
the wrong message, focusing student attention on grammar and spelling rather 
than on meariirig. Teacher attention to "correctness" might also lead stu- 
dents to believe that proficient writers^ as well as their teachers, write 
without errov. As a result, students may fail to perce ive themselves as 
writers because they do not write "correctly." 

Teachers need to learn to critically observe arid evaluate their own 
teaching. Recogriition and revision of their own misconceptions about the 
act of writing should be followed by scrutiriy of classroom instruction. 
"Such scrutiny — whether by means of videotaping classes, asking other teach- 
ers to observe, or by some self-examiriation — iit essential if teachers are to 
grow, to refine their teaching" (Alien, 1980, p. 99). Teachers who come to 
understand writing as a complex^ cognitive, inr er-direc ted procef s need to 
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re-defihe their roles as teachers, re-view stadents as writers, and re- 
create ciassroan environments for learning. 

Teachers heed to establish a collaborative rather than adversarial re- 
lationship with studeuLS. Instead o£ viewing thonselves as examiners of 
students' written products, teachers should view themselves as writing con- 
sultants whose role is to respond to student writing in process. "Evaia- 
ation, then^ is the natural conclusion of the process of rsspdnse and nego- 
tiation, carried through successive drafts... By negotiating those changes 
rather than dictating them, the teacher returns control of the writing to 
the student" (Brannon and Knoblauch^ 1982, p. 166). 

Teachers often view themselves as "the authorities, intellectually 
raaturer^ rhetorically more experienced, technically more expert than their 
apprentice writers" (Braniibn arid Knoblauch, 1982 p. 158) and feel free to 
"correct" any deviations from the ideal text (the teacher's conception of 
what th^ text ought to look like). Consequently, many student writers ne^er 
experience the feeling of success in school- sponsored writing. They either 
repeatedly fail to please the teacher (to discover what the teacher wanted 
and earn good grades) or even if they win teacher approval^ they often fail 
to please themselves. One student in this study concluded that she could 
not write. According to Siith (1981),. "there is only one difference between 
writers and people who do riot write — writers write (p. 794). in order for 
students to perceive themselves as writers, teachers need to perceive stu- 
dents as writers, to respect students as authors. 

The teacher should riot be the sole reader of student writing. "Espe- 
cially when writing is being learned, there is great, rieed for and advantage 
in people working together .The ability to write alone comes with experi- 
ence, arid is not always easy or necessary" (Smith, 1981, p. 796). As stu- 
dents develop their critical reading abilities by responding to the evolving 
texts of other student •:Triters in the classroom, they will eventually inter^ 
n^lize criteria for effective writing and become more independent readers 
and writers. 
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Applebee (1981), in a report of writing in secondary schools, reconr- 
mends that teachers increase the frequency of writing as well as the range 
of possibilities for asing writing in less artificial ways^ as "a tool for 
learning rather than as a means to display acquired knowledge" (p. 101). 
Teachers need t8 improve the frequency of writing, not by assigning more 
papers but by requiring multiple drafts; more emphasis should be placed oil 
revision. As Moffet (1968) would argue, the relationship between writing 
and thinking grows rather than develops linearly, 

ThG classroom "environment ... can modify in that it can help or 
hinder..." (Montessori, 1964, p. 105). Writing teachers can use their know- 
ledge and experience— their expertise— tb help learners become guided by 
beliefs about writing which will help them to develop as writers. They can 
create an environment in which writing is shared as well as evalua::ed and in 
which students ac-ually want to send messages in hopes of a genuine 
response. 

One student writer iii this sample tentatively formed beliefs that could 
have enabled him to develop as a writer; (1) writing is a way of learning 
and (2) you learn to write by writing. However, since his teachers did not 
reinforce these beliefs, they were not intensely held and therefore did not 
enhance his development as a writer. 

Teachers who adhere to the transmission concept of education view 
learning as the acquisition of what is already known and act as agents 
through which knowledge and skills are directly transmitted to the student, 
a passive receptor. Teaching writing from this view of learning is 

simply a matter of assigning topics and 
Correcting the resulting work. But the fact is 
that teaching composition by arbitrarily setting 
topics and then concentrating on the mechanics 
of expression and the conventions governing 
correct usage does not guarantee that students 
will learn to write competently, and it certainly 
does not encourage ^he discovery of language 
either as an instrument of knowing or as our 
chief means of shaping and communicating ideas 
and experience. (Berthoff, 1981, p. 9). 
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The problem is that while their written products may eventually become less 
flawed, students will not learn to use writing as a process of comrng-to- 
know or as a means of shaping experience. 

The transmission view of teaching and learning tJ write does riot eri- 
courage students to discover for themselves; instead passive learning is en- 
couraged—the learner is left out of learning and the writer but of writing. 
Unless students become active learners, unless their writing matters to 
them, they will be constantly trying to unravel what it is the teacher 
wants. The findings of this inquiry dramatically point to the ne-d to de- 
velop a philosophy of learning writing which places the writer-learner at 
center. We cannot solve the problem simply by the red pen or being kinder. 
We need a larger revolution regarding the nature of writing and learning and 
self in the schools. 

Implications for Further Research 

More research studies which focus on the attitudinal dimension of writ- 
ing — what Eraig (1971) refers :o as "th^- invisible component"--are needed. 
This study provides a basis for the development of hypotheses and the begin- 
ning of a fonnal theory of the development of attitude toward writing. The 
size of the sample of college freshman writers from the same research f5bp- 
ulation could be enlarged to include a greater range of negative attitudes 
toward writings writing abilities, and prior writing experience. A siir^ilar 
study chould be conducted with college freshman writers who are enrolled in 
freshman composition instead of basic writing. 

Comparative studies could also be conducted, for example, regarding the 
effect of placement (in basic writing or freshman composition) on attitude 
toward writing of college freshman writers of varied abilities and back- 
grounds. Attitudes toward writing of inexperienced and experienced college 
writers (perhaps freshmen and juniors) could also be compared, as well as 
the attitudes of various cultural groups. 

Ca^e historieis of student writers with positive attitudes toward writ- 
ing should be conducted. Do students with positive attitudes* especially 
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inexperienced writers* necessarily have a realistic understanding of the 
nature of composing? Why are s^e student writers able to develop their 
writing abilities in spite of poor instruction? 

Some questions coatd serve as the basis of correlation studies: How 
does personality, particularly self-concept, affect the formation of atti- 
tude toward writing? What is the relationship between artitude toward writ^ 
ing and syntactic fluency, syntactic maturity and conceptual maturity? What 
IS the relationship of attitude toward writing and attitude toward readr 
ingf 

Now that there is methodological and theoretical framework* for a case 
history approach v^ich combines both attitude and composing theory, case 
studies which reveal current composing processes of writers could be added 
to case histories. Longitudinal studies could be conducted of student 
writers in the process of forming attitudes tov;ard writing. 

Micro-enthnographic studies which focus on the development of attitude 
toward writing in various classrooms could be conducted. The role of peers 
as well as the role of teachers in attitude formation could be considered. 
Macro-ethnographic studies, which would include the larger school picture 
and fanily backgrounds , could also be conducted. 

Based oil the findings of this study, perhaps the most promising area of 
investigation is teacher attitude toward writing. Tt\e writing histories of 
teachers, including possibly sources of their beliefs about the nature of 
writing, could be explored. Studies i^ich relate a teacher's formal train- 
ing to approaches in teaching composition and to attitude toward writing 
could be conducted. Several related questions might 'be pursued: In what 
ways does a teacher's model of Iearhihg--or lack of one--affect the develop- 
ment of student attitude toward writing and learning? How does teacher's 
cultural and educational background affect the attitude of a student with a 
different background? What role does a tea cher 's empathy capability play in 
the formation of student attitude toward writing? 
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APPENDIX A. Writing Satnple Placement Test^ Old Dominion University 

FACTS ABOUT THE WRITING SAMPLE PLACEMENT TEST 

UNIVERgltV POLICY; Each studient < with oi: Without trahsi^er credit for fresh- 
man composition) will be responsible' for taking the Writing Sample Placement 
Test and, if necessary, for following a program that will upgrade writing 
skii is. 

PURPOSE: the Writing Sample Placement Test evaluates the writing skills of 
all incoming students. Students without credit. for freshman co:^osition are 
evaluated to determine whether they should be placed in English 110 (fresh- 
man composition). General Studies 050 (Basic Writing), or ESL (English for 
non-native speakers of English). 

____ Students with credit for freshman composition are evaluated to deter- 
mine whether their writing skills show weaknesses that would affect their 
performance on the Exit Examination of Writing_Prof iciency (a graduation re- 
quirement for students graduating under the 1979-80, or subsequent, 
catalog). 

DESCRIPTION : The Writing Sample Placement Test is a 90^inute essay test. 
A student is expected to write a '500/50p-word expository essay responding to 
£ne of two ''should," "would," or "could" questions derived from three topic 
areas: Basic Itiman Rights, Commercial Television^ and Environmental Regu- 

??^^?J5*^^^1^ have an iafc^roductiori that contains a thesis state- 
ment, a^Jod^. of paragraphs supporting the thesis statement, and a 
conclusion . 

TESTING SESSIONS: Students who attend the University's summer Preview ses- 
sions will take the test then. Students who do noL attend Preview should 
contact the Office of Academic Counseling and Testing, (804) 440-3697, Room 
200, Old Administration Building, to register for one of the regular testing 
sessions given during the academic year. 

SESUtT£: Students without credit for freshman composition will be placed in 
one of the following: English 110 - for students whose writing indicates a 
readiness for freshman composition. General StudiesOSQ - for students whose 
writing indicates weaknesses that would hinder their progress in freslmian 
composition, or ESt - for non-native speakers of English whose writing indi- 
cates that they are not ready for English 110 or General Studies 050. 

, _ _ , ^i^^ credit for f reshman composition will receive a letter- 

indicating that their writing skills correspond to one of the following lev- 
els^ _level_X- writing skills are superior to those of the average frestSan 
student entering English 110, 4evel 2 - writing skills are equivalent to 
those of the average freshman student entering English 110, level 3 - writ- 
ing skills are weaker than those of the average freshman student entering 
English 110, or l evel -4 - writing skills are equivalent to those of a stu- 
dent entering Generl Studies 050. For both levels 3 and 4, the specific 
areas of weakness will be indicated. 



l^axiriCATlON-OE RESULTS : The results of >titihg samples taken during simmer 
^Ffy^?^ ^^f^i^'^® available from the Preview counselors. However^ Pre- 

view students who have transfer credit for freshman conq)osition will receive 
their results by mail. 

All students who take the writing sample during the academic year (at a 
regular testing session) will receive their results by mail. 

HETESTING : There is a ten-week waiting period before a student may retake 
the Writing Sample Placement Test. 
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INSTRUeTiONS FOR THE WRITING SAMPLE PLACEMENT TEST 



Earlier you were notified that you wbuid be required to write ah essay 
of 400-500 words (about four pages) on. a "should" or "would" or "could" 
.^uestioo deri^^^ three topics: 1) Basic Himari Rights ^ 2) 

Television, arid 35 Education^ ifo^ told to expect tw6 quiBStio^^^ 

from the three topics, from which you would have to select one for your 
essay. Ihe two questions follow; select ^ne for your essay: 

1. 

You may, of course^ respond affirmatively or negatively to the question you 
choose. You should state your own thesis or controlling idea and develop it 
with reasons, explanations, illustrations, etc. The concern is not with how 
much you know about the question but with how well you state, develop, and 
explain what you do know. 

Your Response (in essay form) should have 
an introdgetxon^ which 

-has an introductory sentence or two placing your topic in an 
overall context. 

-has a thesis statement with which a reader may agree or disagree, 
-has a statement indicating how you intend to develop your topic, 
a body which 

-develops your topic logically and coherently, with a balance of 
generalizations and relevant and specific details. 

a conclusion which 

-restate? your thesis and gives the reader the feeling that your 
discussion is complete. 

YOU WILL BE ALLOWED 90 MINUTES FOR THE WRITING SAMPLE. 

The essay you write will be graded^ and you will be informed of the re - 

suits. Your performance oh the essay will be used to determine whether or 
not you are ready to register for English 110, or the level of your writing 
skills if you already have credit for English 110. ffie students ready for 
English 110 are those whose writing is relatively free of mistakes in sen- 
tence structure, usage, spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and serious 
problems in organization. The students who need to enroll in General Stud- 
ies 050 are primarily those whose writing shows deficiencies in grammar, 
sentence structure, mechanics^ usage, and/or serious problems in expressive- 
ness and in the rudiments of expository writing. 
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EVAtittTiON CRitE^tA 



A. flSSAHlZAUOH 

i iHTnuullfclllUi 
PQII|TS -A 

^ 3 LACKS Afl iNTRdDUCtlOM (32) 

.UiCKS FOR-|MTEIIOCO-OEVe^^^M|NT 



2. 



.CONTAINS EXTRANEOUS MATERIAL 

Boot 



(328) 



] LACKS COHERENCi MtTHiN PARAGRAPH (3 lb) 

r LACKS COHERENCE HiTHINESSAy ' (32d ■) 

X SLACKS UNITY HITHIM PARAGRAPH (31a) 

.LACKS UNITY MITHINESSAY (32d,«) 
.LACKS EFFECTIVE PARAGRAPHING (32g) 




fOHCI tKtnii 



(32) 



LACKS A CONCLUSION 
FAILS TO RESTATE THESIS 
FAILS to CONCLUDE (32g) 
.CONTAINS^ EXTRANEOUS MATERIAL 



STATEMENT (32s) 



(32b) 



(31c. d) 



60. 

DlHFNSIfW- 



FAILS TO EXPLAIN IDEAS PRESENTED 
UCKS SPECIFIC OEtAlLS (31c,_d> 
FAILS TO LOGICALLY PRESENT IDEAS <3ic>d ; 
LACKS TRANSITIONS NITHJN PARAGRAPH (3{b) 
.FAliJ TO^ ADDRESS THESIS (32a) 

JLACKS SUBSTANCE- (3U 

FAILS TO Nftm_OM ASSIGNED TOPIC 
ESSAY IS TOO SHORT. (300 wQrda or latt) 
ESSAY IS Long (ov«r 600 worda> 



23a-d) 



i 

POINT 

PER 
ERROR 



Total 

D2__ 



gTYLF SHIFT- i57 •) 

^^^^OlMT OF VIEW SHIFT (27d) 

B. TOHL CHOICE 

- ^CLiCHES - -(2Qb^ - 

^ ..^RDIMESS/REDONOANCY (21a-c) 

-^VAGUENESS _(20a) 

CONNOTATION/DENOTATION ERRORS (20a.b) 

OMfTTEd WORDS (22) 

^ONSTANDARO/INAPPROPRIATE WORD USAGE (19b-«) 



niHfliSTnN-^^ 



STRliCTURg 



1 

POINT 

PER 
ERROR 



(2) 



SO poliita 
per •■■ay' 



A. SFMTFBCF PRnniFM^; 

WiSnSED-SENTEHCE FRAGMENTS 
^^^RUft-ON SENTENCES (3) 
__C0MMA_SPLlCEj5 (3) 

bUt-dF*CdNtROL/UNCLEAR STRUCTURES 

^1; 23a,b; 24; 25; 

DISPLACED ADJECTIVAL PHRASES (23a. 

_tbO MANY SHORT SENTENCES (Z^a.b; 29; 30) 
-LACKS SENTENCE VARIETY (24a. b; 29; 30) 



26) 
b) 




1 POINT 
EACH 
DIFFERENT 
ERROR 

1 

POINt 

PER 
ERROR 



wi I IMC ERRORS (18a,c,d) 
^^HOnONYM^ ERRORS <18b: 19t) 

SPLIT-MORD ERRORS (ISf) 

B. USAfiF ' 

— VERB FORMS (la;-7a-d) 

_«.^NQyN_F0R?«_Xlb^ci_15a; 18a) 

SUBJECT-VERB AGREEMENT <6a) 

ADJECTIVE/ADVERB FORMS (4) 

-PRONOUN CASE AGREEMENT-^5) 



# Total *-0F 

SPELLING ERRORS- 



PRONOUN ANTECEDENT-AGREEMENT (6b) 
UNCLEAR PRONOUN REFERENCE (28) 
CAPITALIZATION (9) 



END MARKS (17a-c) 
COMMAS (12; 13) 
ALL OTHERS (U; 15; 
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17d-h) 



LAST <4 DIGITS OF SSN^ 



PLACEMENT - CIRCLE ONE 
050 110 ESL 
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PLAeE^ffiNT 

There are many possible combination of error counts in the four eval- 
aated difflensidns, and there absolute formula for deciding whether a 

student places in English 110 (Freshman Composition). Generally speakin^^ 
students with high error counts — particularly in Dimensions ill and IV (over 
3 in IIT. and over 15 in iV)~are placed in General Studies 050, the develop- 
mental writing course taught at the Writing Center. The student who places 
in English 110 typically has low error counts in all four dimensions. How- 
ever, a student with an error count of 15^20 concentrated in one or two of 
the items in Dimension iV (and a very low or no error counts in Dimension 1^ 
II, and III) could fall into a borderline category. in those cases, place- 
ment is determined by the level of maturity and control that the student has 
achieved as a writer — matters revealed by choices of vocabulary and syntax. 
Although these matters are not quantified on the evaluation grid, the exam- 
ination readers are oriented to make placement judgements on the basis of 
the non--quant if iable criteria. These include, but are not limited to, syn- 
tactic complexity and variation, specific, rather than vague, terms of ref- 
erence and sophisticated word usage. All readers are encouraged to ask for 
a second reading whenever they have any doubts about placement. 



Writing sample placement test scores 
for the three case study participants. 



Student 










D I 


D li 


D III 


D IV 


Jan 


9 


15 


11 


9 


Tom 


9 


8 


8 


8 


Charlene 


i 


8 


0 


15 
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Name: Jan Writing Sample 

Placement Test 
Did Dominion University 

- WOULD TV SHOWS Wif HOUT .SET,^^ VIOLENCE 

ATTRACT AS MANY VIEWERS? 

Television shows of family and adult screening will not attract viewers 
if the shows w^re without sex and violence. With their himerous jokes and 
abusive language, television shows basically would no-t be the same, both in 
content and plot, without the use of sexual actions and violence. 

"Saturday Night Live," a favorite comedy among the young adult age 
group widely contains both sex and violence in their show. Since the show 
is on prime time, the extent of these actions may go abroad. Of the 
majority time of the show, eiB-her sex or violence, or both at the same time^ 
occurs. If the cbnnhunicatiohs committee of congress bans all sexual actions 
and abusive violence on television shows, viewers will stop watching "Satur- 
day Night Live" for the show hasn't any script to act upon unless the 
writers change their idea of the show, but to what? What actions, other 
than sex and violence, has more excitement and contentment in the drama of 
the show? These c mvers ions will have to be changed in all types of show- 
ing, from childrens' cartoons to adults' comedy shows. 

Another show that will automatically fail in the television world would 
be all soap operas. These shows are all built around the uses of sex and 
violence. A man will kill another man for the love of his wife. This is 
the main topic for many soap operas. Again, the question arises: what 
other emotions can add to a person's enjoyment for the viewing of tele- 
vision. Changes will again take place in this type 6f television show. 

Children's cartoons have more of the use of violence than sex. Yet, 
parents still let their children view them. For instance, the cartoon, "The 
Road Runner/Bugs Bunny Show," mainly consists of violence- Either the 
coyote desperately trying to kill and eat the roadrunher or Elmer Fudd, is 
attempting to kill the rabbit daring hunting season, all events consists of 
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violence. IXiring one show of the "Road Runner Show," the coyote defies all 
natural laws of injury and death. It may be kill at least twenty times in 

8how_ because^^ tryxSg^- t^- 

Ghiidren viewers laugh and joke at^ these violent actions riot kribwirig that 
some may ui3e these tactice iri later life as criminals. Very little sex 
appears in cartoons except for a few occasicnal instances. Throughout one 
cartoon, Pepe La Pev^ a skuhk^ chases a cat through the meadows of France. ^ 
Hearts circulate Pepe's head and a heart pounds iii and but of his chest as 
he iiears the confused and tormented cat. bove and sex are the main plot for 
this children's cartoon. Again, if changes must bccur, children will prob- 
ably cbritinue to watch these cartoons. Early in the mornings, especially 
Saturdays, are times when children can db something quiet without the super- 
vision of their parents. The children are limited with their activities. 
If the cartoons become nonsexual and riori-viblence^ they may continue to 
watch it without any dismay or go into the playrooms and play Barbie arid Ken 
or play array, in which the activities display sex arid violence. According 

to a Psycholosr instructor at High School, children basically 

don't care what they watch; they just want something simple and unsophisti- 
catedi Qiiidren may be the only age grbup that wbri' t stop watching tele- 
vision if the television shows were without sex and violence. 

News on television basically envolves on violence in the world and 
special editions. People, at all ageia, need to come faniliar about the 
world and its problems. Many involves violence and the destruction it 
creates. Take for instance the riots now being held in Erigland. People, in 
all nations, shbuld know the cause and effect of the riots in England. if 
the news network didn't reveal these riots on televisibn, people may visit 
Liverpool as a tourist. It would be a big disappoiritment to them especially 
if they were killed. Even though violence isn't very helpful in our 
society, the people definitely rieed to kribw the violence in the areas and 
its circumstances. If the television news network cut off all violence- 
related everits, the show may orily last ten to fifteen minutes. Violence 
should be known to the public but not to the extreme of the variety shows, 
iri which they overact violence. Though this paragraph is a contrast of all 
the other paragraphs, news network tells the conq)lete truth of violence in 
the world. It is essential and ail uniform tc inform the public about all 
types of violence that occurred that recent day. 




Since 1 reviewed ail the angles of »levisibh shbwSi children shows, 
yo™8 . ^^I^^it sh^^ adui showa^i and news i I t ^Kt^nL and cone i aded that tele- 
vision shows without sex and violence would riot attract as many viewers as 
the shows with sex arid violence. Again and again, the question arises, what 
other emotion or reaction can take place and make the viewer a happier and 
satisfied with the show he's watching? 

Name: Tom Writing Saipie 

Placement Test 
Old Dominion Untversxty 

SHOULD MORE EDUCATIONAL SHOWS BE PRESENTED 
ON COmiERCIAL TV? 

There should be more educational shows presented oh commercial tele- 
vision for the reason of extended learning of bur riation' s population. Many 
people watch television everyday and learn many ideas. in this paper, I 
will discuss reasons and facts why these ideas should come from an educa- 
tional program. 

— - ^ - - - 

To many people in our world, television is their only means of communi- 
cation with the world outside their home. Qiildreri too young for school 
watch television a large amount of their time. Ghiidren tend to copy many 
things they see through the day. Increasing the number of educational pro- 
grans on televisdn would respond in more children coping educational activ- 
ities rather than the unlawful, harmful activities that occur on most of our 
commerical television toe 



Uneducationisl programs bri tbday's coranercial t^'evisoh is corrupting 
mariy individual's minds. The mid-day soap operas, that many people Watch 
diligently, force the ideas of murder,' sex^ cheating^ etc. into our mxnds 
constantly. Shows of this sort do nothing to increase the value of educa- 
tion in our sbciety. Home Box office has made it possible for many young 
adults under the ages of eighteen years bf age, to watch re3tricted movies 
frequeritly. These such movies ilso stress the ideas of sex and violence. I 
personally feel that shows of this kin^ are poorly chosen for our 
society. 
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National Geographic wildlife shows^ hews dbcumentarles. Sesame Street, 
just naming a few of the educational programs on television^ should be in- 
creased greatly i Cultural shows should be planned specifically for each 
area in which you live. Series that will educate in your own life style, in 
the history of your city and in special events in your area. 

Sesame Street, a children's edut:ational program has many things to 
offer to the younger generation. This show provides spelling lessons, read- 
ing lessons^ pronunciation lessons, and ways of figuring everyday problems 
in their life. News programs can provide us with foreign affairs events, 
along with nation events also. . • • \ 

On the other, progrms such as "Roots" caused many incidences of racial 
violence on its opening. Schools here in Norfolk were plagued with riocs 
that normally did not occur. 

With the growing amount of corruption and violence in our world today, 
we should be very careful of what is entering our minds and our children \ 
from the programs we watch on television. Hany of the ideds we receive from 
bur IV stays in our minds and subconscious more than we realize. It is a 
kuown fact that our minds is in a trans as we watch a program, thus meaning 
we are more able to be reduced by the ideas given to uk. 

I conclude that there should be more educational programs on televi- 
sion. The reason for my opinion is that our country is falling apart^ due 
to violence, and television is just making it worse. ! 

Name: Charlene Writing Sample - 

Placement Test 
01d:Dominion University 



SHOULD MORE EDUCATIONAL SHOWS BE PRESENTED 
ON C(»!MERCIAL TV? \ 

V 

Television has many different types of shows, whic'^ can be seen almost 
twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week. A person a\terages at least 
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about six to eight hours a day watching these shows. I feel that there 
should be more educational shows presented on cbmnerical television for the 
people to watch. I Will show why I feel that moire educational shows be 
shown by showing some advantages of showing educational programs aSd some 

.__ . . . I- o s^^. 

disadvantages of not showing educational programs. 

A disadvantage, of not showing a program that would be educational to 
very many people, would be if educational progr^BO are not shown then some 
other kind of progr^ would be. The type of program that would be sho^m 
would probably consist of violence^ use of profanity, and ideas of seA-al 
behavior. Violence, profanity, and ideas of sexual behavior is what is 
shown on television today for many young children to watch. If educational 
programs replaced these types of shows then the children would benefit in- 
stead of being taught violence, profanity^ and ideas of sexual behavior. 

The way uneducational programs affect fjebple is another disadvantage of 
hot showing educational progrSs. The violence, profanity and ideas of sex- 
ual behavior, that the children^ teenagers, and adults see on television the 
six to eight hours a day they watches it, has an affect on them. The child- 
ren see someone murdering someone, someone using profanity, or two unmarried 
people having sexual intercourse and they thir* there is nothing wrong with 
it. Teenagers see the same thing and they feel the same way to an extent, 
the use of profanity, alcohol and drugs, and the sexuality they see on tele- 
vision affects them. The adults are affect by television also. The adults 
are affect by the use of alcohol and sexuality on television mostly. There 
are not only disadvantages to not showing educational programs but there is 
also some advantages to showing it. 

An advantage to iahowing more educational shows on television is that 
the people watching the progrras will benefit arid learn from these programs. 
For children and teenagers it should be shows dealing with subjects taught 
in school and other types of educational shows also. The programs might 
help the child or teenager watching the program to understand something they 
were taught in school better. For the adults it could be shows dealing with 
how to prepare foods, how to fix things around the house, how to play 
sports^ or anything where they could learn something useful. This would 
save money because the adult cbuld fix something that is broken down them- 
selves instead of take it to the repair shop or the adult could fix a deli- 
cious dinner instead of going out to eat. 
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Money can be saved in making the programs also. This is another advan- 
tage. Not as many people are tieeded to be in the program so the salary is 
not going to many people. Not as much equipment is needed either, so there 
is more money saved. It just does not usually rake as much money to make an 
educational program as it does a program of violence, profanity, or sex- 
uality. 

A final advantage is that people would stop watching television as much 
as they watch it now. People would hot want to watch alot of educational 
programs as much as the types of prograns on television now. This would be 
an advantage if the people would spend the time that they are not watching 
television with theit" family or doing something constructive. The time 
spent not watching television would be a learning experience also by learn- 
ing more about your family, reading your Bible, or doing anything where you 
learn something. 

i feel that more educational programs should be shown on conmerciai 
television. Ihis would make this nation a better educated, and less violent 
nation. it would make Americansi better educated, less violent and maybe 
even closer and friendlier wich their fanily and fellow Americans. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Inestigatbr : 
Jan: 

Investigator 
Jan: 

Investigator: 
Jan: 

Investigator: 
Jan: 



Investigator: 
Jan: 

Investigator : 
Jan: 



Investigator: 



Jan: 



Examples of Transcripts of interviews 
INTERVIEW WITH JAN 

Jan, yoo wrote that you're an average writer. 
What did you mean? 

^'^"2 been in average English^ you know^ 
s incc" 

When does that division begin? Does it jgo back 
to elementary school? 

It starts in junior high • 

J^^^^ ' you're an average writer^ 

because you were in average English? 

_^ compare me to other writers ^ 
I mean in my school and everything, I feel ny 
work is not bad, but it's not the best. 

.Yqo also wrote that there seems to be a "mental 

thoughts in your head and placing 
your thoughts on paper. What did you mean? 

1 feit^that i had so much knowledge up there, but 
it_seem8 when i write it just doesn't^ you know, 
come outi Something — a barrier is there, and I 
can'^t put it on paper. You know, something's stuck. 
It got stuck up there, and I write something 
different. 

From what you really mean? Frustrating. 
Yeah! 

Do you block sometimes? Actually block--you can't 
even make an attempt to — 

Yeah, sometimeia. If I, like^ if I don't know the 
word I'm looking for, I'll^ust skip the whole space, 
like, you know - just leave a space and put a ques- 
tion mark there. Like when I'm trying to write a 
paper and thinking of ideas ^ I just jot all these 
ideas down and just pick the b<:st one. You know. 

So when you get stuck^ you will leave a space and go 
on, and then come back? 

Yeah. 
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investigator: 



it's usually a Word^ not a whole 



Jan: Yeah; 

Investigator: D5 you think that all writeris block sometimes? 

Jan: Yeah. 

Investigator: You enjoy writing to a certain point, is that right? 

Jan: Yeah. 

Investigator: Where do you draw the line? 

Well, I don't mind writing, you know. It's just 
like when teachers make you write the next day — you 
know there's a pressure on you and you have to sit 
down and do it, I can't do that, I have to take it 
step by step i just can't write a paper arid then 
edit and then I'm finished. You know, it takes 
time, and I don't like that. 



Investigator: So you enjoy writing more wheri you have time? 

Yeah, I like writing — except for when I get stuck. 

Investigator: Do you write letters? 

Jan: Yeah. 
Investigator: Often? 

Often, yeah, i write to tny grandparents a lot ^ 
because they^ re in Ohio arid Florida arid you just 
don't pick up the; telephone and call them. It's 
easier using an $.18 stamp. 

Investigator: I bet they really enjoy hearing from you. 

'^^^^ Yeah. And they always say that i write nice letters 

and stuff. 

Investigator: You don't really avoid writing. You seem fairly 

confident. Do you fear writing? 

•^^n: _^ _^on' t mind writing, except - the only time 

I fear writing is when I get the paper back and I see 
those red marks. 
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Investigator: 
Jan: 



Investigator: 
Jan: 

Investigator: 
Jan: 

Investigator: 
Jan: 



Investigator: 



Jan: 



Investigator: 



Jan: 



Invest igator: 



Jan: 



Aiid so it makes you afraid the next time? 

Yeah. I learn from nry mistakes and everything, but 
I always feel that, you know, if I start— when I see 
all those red marks, I try not to do the same things 
over again, but the red marks make me fie^l, you know^ 
depressed. I feel like i can't do anything right. ^ 

So that's what makes you nervous, when you have to 
hand in something? 

Yeah. 

You don't really fear evaluation, but you 're Some- 
what anxious^ You know that there will be red ma^-ks^ 
and that's generally been your experience? 

Yeah. 

Can you recall some of your experiences — times when 
you got papers back with red marks? Can you go back? 

In my advanced composition class, tt e only thing I 
had trouble with was unnecessary wo^'ds. And you 
knbw^ he just marked it all out — and sometimes I had 
paragraphs-^ou know, that'^s the only reason I didn't 
have organization. Organization and unnecessary 
wordings were my main problem. 

Did you every feel really bad when you got a paper 
back? That 3 ou had wroked on — 



Yeah. I d v/ork on it for like a week and a half in 

class and you feel pretty confident 
and then when you get it back the next day and you 
see all those red marks you feel like it's just a big 
waste of ti^e. 

Mosc of your teachers used red marks, then? 
Yeah. 

You noted that you enjoy writing but also noted 
^^^^^^i if"'^ ? There seems to be a 

contradiction there. This is on the anxiety survey. 
Is it the degree again? 



Yeah. 1 enjoy writing, but you know it's no fun 
seeing those red marks. 
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InvedCigaCor: 
Jan: . 

invesCigaCorr 
Jan: 

Investigator: 
Jan: 

Investigator: 
Jan: 



Investigator: 
Jan: 

invest igator: 
Jan: 



Do you like discussing your writing with others 
very much? 

Yeahi well that's what we did in the advanced 
cotnpositibn claiss. We discu88ed--we talked about 
piir ideaSi and then other people in one group, you 
know, said what it could be about and gave us ideas. 

Were they hard on you? 

SdmetimeSi l>ut it helped me a lot. You know, to 
think clear thoughts. 

It's fairly easy to write^ except sometimes when you 
block. Do you think you write as well as other 
people? 

Yeah — average. 

You noted you used writing to help you study and 
learn new subjects. Wbuld you explain that? 

This past history test, we had— it's called the 
cbmmph denominators— -when you get about four or five 
people—people ' s names or places— or ideas— and then 
you had to write what they were related to. Well, I 
wrote down all the you know the main heading, and 
then the people under it, all the places, and you 
know, names and stuff like that. And that helped me 
a lot. And you get other important definitions. I 
write that down. 

It helps you remember better? 

Yeah. Writing it down writes it up here. So it 
helps me writing. I just can'^t sit down and look up 
the word and read it. It helps a little bit, but not 
as much — It makes you pay more attention — 

Do you think students who write well get better 
grades? 

Yeah. It involves a lot of subjects. English, 
history, you know, foreign languages. Almost every 
subject involves some writing. You have to have 
some knowledge^ you know, of that subject to put 
down on paper for organization and everything. 
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Investigator: 
Jan: 

Investigator: 
Jan: 

Investigator: 
Jan: 

Investigator: 
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Two people can know the iriatiarial well, but the one 
who writes batter, yoa think, would probably get a 
better grade? 

Yeah. 



You wrote that you felt uneasy when we first talked 
because the student doesn' t usually have a "personal 
agreement" with his/her instructor. Would you 
elaborate, dipping into your past relationships with 
teachers, particularly English teachers? You never 
had a trusting relationship in a classroom? 

No. Like my last English teacher~she told me flat 
but that I couldn't x/rite--that I wasn't a very good 
writer and she goes, "I know other people have said 
that^" Arid I said, "No^ they haven^t--they thought 



ray writing was average and everything." And she 
said^ "Well, you have to irap rover your writing." 
know, she was frank to rae. I ney^er had that. 

Frankness — but to say you're not- a good writer? 



You 



That was 



That was in 



Yeah. That really gave me a big complex, 
when we were writing a research paper — 

ThS^t wasn't Advanced Composition though, 
the other ci ass? 

\ 

In English class^ yeah. 
With Ms. Webster? 



Yeah. She\has a personality, iike she cuts people 
down a lot.\ And nobody likes that in her classroom. 



So it wasn' 



I just you, though, — 

_ J _ . _ 

It was a loft of other people tn the class, too. 

In front c^i the class somet imes? 

No. Not /in front of it. If she does it, it was not 
to embarrass you. ~ Like I was talking to this other 
guy in/my English class last year — and he knows a lot 
of pebpie in her class who were put in 050 (Bcsic 
Writhing) too. 



Oh, re^ly 
Yeah. / 
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could be telling us something? Maybe we 
got the wrong teachier. 

Well, it doesn't sound like you had a very trustiug 

^5^^^5P"^^5Pi _ J^^t about with other teachers? 
English teachers? 

in my l^th and ilth grade year, both English 
teachers were helpful, and we were on a more personal 
level than a lot of other teachers . Rave ybu evei: 
heard of American Studies? Wall, I was in that and 
like we were really good friends — me and Ms. Hull — 
she was more on the personal level, because she had 
fcidr our own age and she knew how to deal with them, 
I guess. I liked her.^ i think both my lOth and 11th 
grade English teachers were my best teachers. 

Msi Wall and Ms. Hull. You say you think they were 

^3 part because of the 

understanding? 

Yeah. If you don't like the teacher and you don't 
trust him, you're not going to do good in that class. 
You have to have some type of positive attitude to go 
in the class you know. 

And trust your writing with that teacher. So you 
don't feel that those teachers cut you down in terms 
.of writing. 

No. The/ have to criticize some to help you but not 
as much as Ms. Webster. 

And Mr. Wilson, tod, would you say? 

He was critical. He helped me top. One time, you 
?®?^_8PP^ examples anfl bad examples. Well, 
he read a bad example of miti&^-and I felt really 
embarrassed. And then I had promised myself that I'd 
^?^P_??®?^^_^?^_^^y better grades. 

And the next paper was one of the best papers in the 
class and he read it, and I was proud of that. 
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Jan: 

Investigator: 
Jan: 

Investigator: 
Jan: 
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Let* s go back to eleaaentafy schooi. You said by 6th 
grade ydii mastered the fundamentals of writing; Is 
that true? 



Well, by the time you go to junior high — you know, 
7thi 8th, 9th grade you kind of know basic sentence 
structures and learn the spelling rales and you kind 
of know a lot of fundamentals of writing. I iaeaii, 
hot of writing but to do writing. Organization and 
everything. 



Can you recall any p^articuiar experiences in 5th 
grade or 6th grade? What about the 5ch grade 
teacher? 



Yeah, she was our Language Arts teacher for English, 
reading and spelling and stuff like that. And she 
helped me a lot. She was a real excellent teacher. 
She was another teacher that i can trust and she 
helped me and everything. I guess things got stuck 
in niy mind and I learned than, you know, as a 
positive attitude toward. her arid toward the class. 

Can you recall any writing experiences in there? 

No. 

Not anything special sticks out, just that it was 
a positive experience? 

Yeah. In 6th grade^ we had to write book reports 
every month. Different types of booics— you know, 
fiction^ nonfictioh, science-?-f iction, stuff like 

that. You know, that was the only writing we did. 

\. 

What about in 7th and 8th grade? 

\ 

Let's see. 

Nothing stands out in terms of writing? 
No. : 

9th grade? I see you've listed several teachers; 
Yeah. 



These aren^t just English teachers? These are all 
the teachers? 
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Investigator : 
Jan: 
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Investigator: 



Ms* -« she was a drama teacher^ too. So she 

kihda_khew a lot more you khowi We had to write a 
lot of papers^ well, sbmei a lot of papers in there. 
She was i I don't know, she was really nicei I could 
trust her tod. Nothing really stands out. 

What about in the 8th grade? Who was the Language 
Arts teacher? 

Mrs. . We all liked her* £ mean the whole 

class did. She was, 1 don' t know, she told us 
personal stories^ 1 guess just to get on a personal 
level. We didn't h^e to do that Such writing, I 
dbh*t think. Just the regular stuff, you know. The 
regular papers-^how was your scmmer? 

You had your share of those? 

Yeah. Especially in elementary school. Yoa know it 
was something to write .^out and let the teachers know 
how you writer so you don't copy other people's 
papers. That's what my 12th grade teacher did, Ms. 
Brewster. She had us write a lot of essays before we 
wrote our tenn paper, and that 

So sh^ could become familiar with your writings was 
that it? 

So you don't have to copy someone else's term paper. 
It was a good ideai i think I know one guy who did 
that, and he passed, barely. 

Students in Average English didn't write as much as 
students in Superior English, is r.hat right? 

That's right. I know a couple of people in Superior 
English, and ail they did was write and read books 
and vote about three to five papers on that one 
book. Character analysis, the theme, what they 
thought about it— along that line. 

In high school, you moved on to essay writing. la 
that correct? You weren't doing essay writing until 
maybe 10th grade? 

Yeah. That's right. 

And you wrote that the teachers in high school 
instructed the students to just write the paper, not 
how to write, but to write it and get it done. 
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Yeah. Th at ' s a iV they did i Li ice I r emembe r — we 11^ 
don't rememSer any particaiar teacher, they used to 
all jiiiJt say "write." Write either about a book or 
something or. an experience and they just said, you 
know, write it and get it done by next Week. You 
know, .they didn't teii us. . 

How to go about writing? 



Yeah, ^They just said the regular stuff, like the 
mechanics^ spelling. 

Even in the Advanced Composition coarse? 
No. 

Do you usually write for the teacher when you do 
school writing? Do yoo have the teacher in mind? 



Yeah^ You have to know really what the teacher wants 
to know. i don' t really write you know what I like 
to write, tike for Mr. Wilson, he — whenever I heeded 
help, he comes ^ack and he crosses out a word and 
writes this down and then tells how he writes. So I 
kind of followed that and you know, it helps. 

It helps you or it helps you in terms of the grade 
in class? 

Both. But basically in class, and grades. 

In Advanced Composition, you wrote that you "learned 
the fundamentals of writing essays. This was the 
only time I got total instruction on the art of 
writing." What did you mean by total instruction? 

Paliise — 

That course is definitely geafed to essay writing. 
Yeah. 

So you learned the fundamentals of writing essays 
there? 



Jan: 



In that class, Mr. Wilson just kind of told us tc 
write, and then a iittie with our process in writing 
in class he instructed uo how to write and some of 
the mechanics we should know. 
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Did he give you one method? Biis is how to write. 



Jaii: 



No. 
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Several different ways? 

Yeah, ^®_9iiiy_ thing he told us was to get a really 
well-developed thesis statement for the first state- 
ment and with that thesis statement, develop the 
irhble paper. You kno^, b^^cause it go^© back and 
cdrresponds with other sentences, He really didn't 
tell us any method that we should use. 

You algo write that by the time you took Advanced 
Composition, you were a "hopeless case." What did 
you mean? 

Well, I don't know. After — I knew I needed some 
help. 

Ms. Brewster told you that?. 

Yeah, i took that because I knew I'd be doing a lot 
of ti/riting in college. I needed more help in writ- 
ings i knew that English wasn't just all writing 
papers, you know, so I decided to take that. It 
helped me a little bit. 

Why only a mtle bit? 



Well, I mean, I'm in here! (laughs) I need some 
help. 

You received low grades in Advanced Composition. 

C's. Well, Mr. Wilson^ he never gives A's. And he 
rarely gives B's. If you have a good paper, you have 
a B. 

Boes hr announce this, or he just has this 
reputation? 

He has a reputation like that. He never — see, he 
doesn' t have — if you get below C, you have to rewrite 
?t. He reads mostly A's and B's, mostly B's because 
he doesn't give A's. 

As examples? 

Yeah. But, you know, he's a good teacher. 
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Why do you thitric he's a good teacher? 



Jan: 



Investigator: 



Jan: 



Well, I learned a lot from him. A lot more than 
from other teachers. He helped me with my writing. 




Investigator 



Investigator: 



Jan: 



But you also said that these low grades gave you a 
complex^ You were disappointed in yourself- Can you 
explain? 



Again^ It s those red marks. Yo i spent all that time 
just for those red marks and_gett.tng all those words 
crossed out. I just sat down and didn't really beat 
my brains just tryi'^g to get a good paper down arid 
then take a rest rad then go back again, just trying 
to improve it and everything. And somehow it just 
doesn't — 

Arid then getting the red marks — 
Yeah. It just really disappointed me a lot. 
Did you end up with a C in the coarse? 
Yeah . 



Do you think studying grammar helps improve your 
writing? 



Yeah, because you have to know ^ome of the mechanics 
and you know—you just can' t have all organization 
and knowledge about the^subject, you have to hkve, 
you know, spelling, grammar? 

When did you study gracomar? Did you have a grammar 
class anywhere along the line? 

Just in elementary school. That's ail we did. And 
so in the early years of , you know, well — we skimmed 
it in high school because, we ' should have already 
learned it in elementary. I learned all mine, you 
know, you to 6th grade. 

Where did you leartt to perfect each sentence before 
going on? You know, to write one sentence at a 
time? Where did you learn that? 

I just picked it up somewhere. You see, I just do 
that for the first couple of sentences. 
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Oh, I see; 
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An<J after thati after I know i^at I'm talking about, 
I just start freewriting and write anything i want 
to and then, you know, and then I go back and theii 
the first couple of sentences are okay. You know, 
I look at them and see if I want to improve them; 
But I don't improve them that much since i already 
improved them before. It just helps me to get 
going. 

You have to have the first couple of sentences right? 

Yeah, I have to know what I'm talking about. If i 
don' t do it — it would take me forever; 



rthing elae you want to mention? About your high 
school writing experiences particularly? In American 
Studies, I would assume you did a lot of writing in 
there and that Ms. iSill would look at the writing and 
the history teacher would look at the writing more 
for content? 



Jan: 
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Jan: 
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They had no relation for the writing. The writing 
wasjj you know^ just their own grading system. 

What do you mean--"their own grading system"? 

Welli if we did an essay on a test for the history 
teacher, she wouldn't go to Ms. Hull to check it out. 
You know, they really didn't relate to each other in 
writing. 

Okay. 

It was two separate courses. Like the only time we'd 
get together was when we did projiects. 

In SOTe schools, the teachers work closely together 
and they actually pass the writing back and forth. 
That's why I didn't know. It 'wasn't like that, 
though? 

Nb. 

How did you feel going into the WSPT? 

Well, I felt real confident because after I had that 
Advanced Composition i was — since I had it, the 
spring semester i knew it, and I remembered every- 
thing Mr. Wilson told me and I figured that I 
should go ahead and, you know, have everything that 
he taught me and put it down on paper. 
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What are some of the things that he tiold you to do? 

I don't know. Mostly unnecessary words. That was my 
main problem. I think. I guess on my WSPT I just 
wrdte^ — 

You wrote a long test, yoti really did. 

A lot of it was probably unnecessary words . You 
know, fepeatSi or something really — 

Well, you have plenty to say. How 'did you feel when 
you were placied in Basic Writing? 

I felt disappointed. I gtiess everybody does. Btit 1 
don't know — after that, that whole happy year was — 

Wasted? 

(laughs) It was. I just^ you know — 

You still feel t hat way t hat i t was was ted? 

It wasn't. It helped me. Somehow^ I don't khow^ but 
it helped me^ He helped me— -I don' t know how to 
explain it — but he helped me through^ you know^ 
certain ways to write and everything. So it helped 
me. 



Jan's Case 

investigator: 
Brewster: 
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Brewster: 



INTERVIEW WITH MS. BREWSTER 

You were asking me why I chose Jan\'s case 

I think it's fascinating that Jan's liame was given, 
to me by you because Just remembering generally all 
of students last year^ she 'strikes me as being 
the most negative one. ] 

Toward writing, or negative in general? 

Her attitude toward my criticism of her writings 
which seemd to be inherited from past years. She 
just never liked to be criticized. When she is, she - 
gets on a high horse. She can't handle it. So I can 
rmember, I can just see her sitting in this class- 
room most disillusioned aboat h<»rself. 
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iUboot herself? 

In relation to li^riting arid ^ ppinibii of her writing. 

^?^P?i^_ ^ SP o** with this? For example^ when we 
were doing the research paper, we made conferences 
and i talked to her about hier style^ her involvedj 
complex, almost onintelligible sentences. And her 
lovely blue eyes would cloud over with tears because 
she could not handle the idea that she was less than 
perfect. Aad I mhde red ab<xit quite, a few problems ^ 
approaching college. She never really topka real- 
istic attitude toward that ahdlow and behold her 
name appears. There are very few people that strike 
me so clearly as this particular girl. She was one 
of the major college-bound types who had a big writ- 
ing problem and refused to admit it to herself. 
That's the thing. 

So you would say she had an unrealistic picture of 
herself as a writer? 

Right, a very unrealistic concept of herself. 
Couldn't understand what was wrong. 

How did you evaluate writing in the course? Did you 
have her all year? 

I had her all year. She was in ah average class and 
she canie ixRto Che w c lass was 

accelerated--8o she had the concept from that group 
tiiat she would just breeze right through an average 
group with lib difficulty. And then she rah up 
against this writing problem wh:.ch had been develop- 
ing for years. 

But no one had cipparehtly 

Apparently not. And sc \Aien she was told bluntly 
that she had to clarify^ simplify, and comnuntcate, 
she couldn't handle it. 

Why don't you talk to me a little bit about the 
course, so I cai^get a better picture. I know she 
was in Advanced Jbmposition also during her senior 
year. 

^ight. Now I don't 'enow what happened there. That 
should have really helped, but JE don' t think it did. 
In this average gronp, we did really baste simple 
stuff at the beginrAing--paragraph8, sentence struc- 
ture, basic stuff. And from the beginning, she had 
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dif f icaity ; She wootd never want to say sdmething-- 

l.^^^^*^ trying to be poetic and 

flowery and was never able to simply say something 
basic in a sentence. So when I would show her how to 
switch a phrase or a clause or just cUt it but^ maybe 
cut out whole sentences, even whole paragraphs—she 
got this fix sotaewhe re In the past that to be flow** 
ery, confusing, backwards, was the thing. To simply 
communicate was not the thing. So what can I say? 

basic simple writing — we went onto your 
s tandard introduction-body-conclusionr-situatibh, and 
we led into the research paper, you know. She was 

^^^^^.^^^lly P^^P^^^^ ^o*" it, 9s far as her style 
was concerned. 



Investigator: 



^?^?_?^"_tb^ only person in the course who responded 
to her writing? Or did you have some peer reading 
too? 



Brewster: 



Investigator: \ 
Brewster: 



Investigator: 
Brewster: 



We had a little, a little bit, but not a tremendous 
amount because of the nature of the class. She had 
more background than most of the kids coming from 
this accelerated class and generally all the other — 
whenever i did turn back certain things for them 
to get together on, they would just superficially 
criticize it. So in their senior year, they really 
hadn't been prepared to evaluate, arid considering 
all I was supposed to do — that is, produce a research 
paper ainohg other things— , 

Wheti you evaluate writing, do you circle every error? 

Oh well, I take various methods. Sometimes I just 
look for brie thiiigi depending. We move from the 
simpler to the more complex..:. SOTiet imes just a 
certain comma situation. Sometimes weLre just con* 

rating on iritroductbry elanerits. It depends. 
The research paper, of ^course, which was the big 
trauma, — everything. * \ 



bid ydu do that in stages? 



Yes. Week by week. I cbUld give yoti a schedule if 
ybU warited tb look at it--but you probably know: the 
thesis statement, arid we'd talk over that for two 
weeks and have iridividual cbrifererices. Preliminary 
outline was the third week. Iri very gradual stages. 
It took up a good part of r^he semester. And in- 
between times working on paragraphing. \- 
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i think she made a coninent in an interview with me 
that sh^ was never told bluntly that she was. not a 
writer. 



Brewster: 
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Yeah, and I came right oiit and told her after a 
whilie, after she didn't seem to understand what was 
written on her paper by me. Uien what did she say 
after that? 

Something about getting a complex. She appreciated 
the frankness^ in one way, but it was rather shocking 
for her. And then, of coarse, she was taking the 
Advanced Composition at the same time, so between 
the two, and then in the senior year to have a 
suddens- 
Did she get that reinforcement in her Advanced Comp? 
Yes. 

Because I never had the opportunity to speak to Mr. 
Wilson. I do know that the junior teacher seemed to 
agree, with me but apparently never told her* Now if 
I could solve a problem like Jan' s in one year, I 
would be delighted. 

This is the difficulty with talking about negative 
attitude toward writing^-* 

Did she see the problem? -I had the feeling all 
through the year that she felt I was the villain, I 
was wrong. She never really saw the problem. I 
understood that, so I really couldn't work on it. 

Why did it take Jan until her senior year to realize 
she was a "hopeless" case? I don't see her as a 
hopeless case. 

Justa theory possibly — because she was such a 
lovely girl, so popular-- totally school-involved, 
club active — she may have affected her teachers to a 
degree, where they thought this is such a lovely 
girl- 

And she did all her work, I ass ume — 

She did all hor work, extremely conscientious, inter- 
ested in everything in the class, academical iy, not 
to mention outside the class, so maybe there was a. 
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reluctance there over the years to take this lovely 
girl aside and sa^i •"Heyi take a look at this." Her 
mother may be an influence in this^ I remember see- 
ing her motheri one of the few mothers who came in 
parents* night, totally involved in the childi The 
mother could have contributed :o an unrealistic 
attitude. Everytime there was something going on in 
school, the mother was in charge, running it, there, 
present.. And I definitely felt after a while, after 
I told Jan what I thought of her writing, that her 
mother felt the same way about me. this was maybe 
the one teacher who didn't see this girl as solid 
gold. 

I see what you're saying. 
I don't knbw^ this is all — 
Speculation? 

Speculation. I think part of her problem is being so 
full of teenage cliches— verbal cliches^ Superficial 
— preppy^ can I say — so ingrained within her, that 
she was unable to pare away that superfluous dialogue 
and get down to what she wanted to say, and she knew 
that. 



Investigator: 



That's what she meant by the "mental barrier" between 
her ideas and her words. 



Brewster: 
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Right. So she sounded flnej part icxilariy to the 
group a,^^^ fij;™™^ -^"^^^ 

that's not the way formal writing is — if we're talk- 
ing about formal writing. 

Academic writing? 

Right. Does that help some? This is just specu- 
lation. Had Jan not gone thrSugh the American St ud-- 
ies, but had the further discipline of English 11 
Superior writing* she probably wouldn't have come 
into this problem with me. Then again, had this been 
the case* she would have been In my 12 Superior 
class, so I can't say. Because she was a kid a 
little bit above average in an average group, she 
felt somewhat above them^ and^ therefore^ was not 
open to criticism^ If she was in my 12 S group, may- 
be this would have been an entirely different situ- 
ation. It might not have occurred, so it could also 
be a scheduling difficulty. She did go, i think. 
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frcin a 10 Superibri into an American Studies thing 
which is like ahigh average group. (Note: Actaally 
she was in English 10 Average.) 

Why wDuld she go in there instead of to a superior 
class? 

Somewhere in the lOth grade~that may require another 
interview with the lOth grade teacher — 

I am going to do that today. 

Maybe the lOth grade teacher recommended that she go 
down a little bit into this iSerican Studies thing. 

That is considered "down"? 

Down ^little §iti right. it's a high average group. 
And then possibly her American St udies Ceacher fecom^ 
mended that she continue on in that average course of 
study. So it couid have started back in the lOth 
grade. It would be interesting to find out. 

I'm curious, why did she receive an A and B in your 
class? 

The grade is not really based on writing. That does 
not reflect writing. Basically it reflects other 
things — reading literature. 

P| co urse, she was a: v^^ attid ent, 

T5u 1 1 tui^" as Mr. Wilson saidl r 

It was an overall survey course, basically. Review 
of grammar in the first 6 weeks. 

That's a requirement? 

Right. Forced. And mechanics. She did fine in 
that. Roughly five or six novels to be read outside 
of class. Highly objective testing on that. Did 
marvelous on that. Did it all, did her reading. The 
research paper— she really couldn't do too poorly on 
because it was so structured. " 

Plenty of time there, too. 

So covering every form of writing, starting 
with a history of the language going through the. 
novel form, lectures, you kiiow, that kind of deal, 
?9^?^_^^^^ '^'^l^ respond and indicate that they had 
studied— short story form, the essay form—the drama 
form. A "C" in Mr. Wilson's class does tell you that 
there' s a real deficiency. 
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Kaybe, too, she had ah unrealistic attitude because 
of the A and leven though she heard your comments. 

Had iff/ grade been exclusively on writings it wouldn't 
have been—but because of the nature of the coarse, 
any conscientious student could make a B, if not an 
A. 

Mr. Wilson didn't have too much to say. He remmber- 
ed her more as dutiful, and not^ particularly enthusi- 
astic^ so she wouldn't stand out in his mind, because 
she did her writing and she worked at it "dutifully" 
as he said. 

I'm surprised he didn't ronember her problem, which 
to me is flowery^ excessive, that type of thing, 
which would drive him crazy* Wordiness. 

She recalls that vividly. She said Mr, Wilson would 
come over and cross things out. He said that could 
have Neen one of the problems; he didn't specifically 
remember. 

Well, she signed lip for that course in her junior 
year, so we did a pretty heavy sales job the second 
semester of the junior for courses like that. So she 
nmst have anticipated college. Why she signed for it 
would be an interesting thing in the junior—because 
that's before she ran into me. Whatever I did was 
not the reason she got iiitb that course. So she 
realized She need ed i t theh> early oh. Ihis was 
giC5fir«1ri'fifg~'Clrst was "c cmii rig"l)h7 T'^'^unqpTng 
Why are you asking me about Jan? How. did she come 
to your Attention of all the students? -^d she's the 
one that stands out so much in my mind, not in other 
teachers' minds. Isn't that interesting. Boy, she 
really sticks out- — • 



INTERVIEW WITH CHARLENE 

Charleiie, oil the writing anxiety questionnaire I gave 
you, you indicated that you avoid writing, that you 
drn't like to write. Why? Why isn't writing fun 

i ybU? 

It's mainly because the. things that I have to write 
about, I can't have to say that_much^ or not enough 
for a paper, or — I don't know— -I think I can talk 
better than I can write, and I just don' t enjoy it. 
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investigator; 



You also hot^d that you were uncertain aboat whether 
or not ydii liked to write your ideas dbwhi whether 
or not you liked seeing your thoughts onpaper. 
There seems to be contradiction there. Can you 
explain? 



Charlene: 



Investigator: 



Gharlene: 



Investigator: 



CharleneT 



Investigator: 

Charlene: 

investigator: 

Charlene: 



Well, if the paper is written down arid I go back and 
read it and it's what I like, you know, what I wanted 
??_®?y»_^^®5 that's all right, you kriow^ but| then 
again^ if it' 8 not, I don' t know, I just don't like 
writing it down because I've always had a teacher 
grade it, and the teacher most of the time didn't 
like what I wrote down, or she liked part of it, she 
didn' t like the whole thing. So — 

Your mind seems to go blank when ydu start to work 
on a compositicri. Is that right? Why do you thiidc 
ydu are nervous about writing? Also^ can you dip 
into your memory and recall specific times when you 
blanked? 

(Nervous) Because all through high school any paper 
I've ever written has always been criticized by the 
teacher one my or the other. I don't know, I've 
always needed people to like what I do or to like me. 

So you think if someone doesn't like your writirigi 
if sotneorie criticizes your writing^ that perhaps that 
person doesn't like you? Or perhaps that person is 
criticizing you? Is that your feeling? 



'rn~T^ay7-T^T~^m^ 

to take one thing and give a description of it--write 
?_^^?^^_P?P®^ of description. I don't remember what 
the object was, but I had trouble then because 1 
couldn't think of enough because it had to be one^, 
one-and-a-half pages long, arid I couldri' t think of 
enough to write about. I cbuldri't even get started 
because I didn' t know how to describe it without us- 
ing the word^ 

it seems from talking with you that, you think about 
length, and when assigned a topic — "I have to attain 
that length." Is that what you do? 

Yes. 

"I have to have so ihariy pages or paragraphs." 

Yes. Because that's what I was taught all through 
high school. 
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investigator: 

Charlene: 

Investigator:. 

Charlene: 

Invest igator : 
Charlene: 



Invest igator: 
Charlene: 

Investigator: 
Charlene: 
Invest igator: 



Charlene: 
Investigator: 

investigator: 



Investigator: 
Charlene : 



That a paper has to be a certain length? 

/ . 

Right . / 

You lack confidence in your ability tp express ideas 

Why don't you think you're any good at writing? 

i 

It all goes back down to^ like^ the /teachers crticiz'- 
iiig. They said that ny points were;i' t clear^ and it 
didn't say what I wanted it to say /and stuf? like 
that. I 

/. 

Why isri' t writing easy for you? /Do you think others 
have ah easier time writing? '/ 

Because every t ime I sit dpwri^£b write a paper, i t 
takes me—for one thing I dread writing it^ I wait 
till the last minute to do i^^ arid once I sit down 
to do it it takes fo revel: to get it written. 



It's a long process, isn't it? 

I think other people that like writing do. 
VD^ boyfriend^ he loves to write a paper. 

He doesn't struggle the way you do? 

Yes. - 



Becaus e 



He ahs ah easier time. It doesn't take him as long^ 
you doh' t think? 

I don't think it takes him as long, no. 

You indicated that expressing your ideas clearly and 
organizing them is a probliem. Wbuld you explaih? 

Well, like I said, I've always been able to talk 
better than I cah write ahd so when it comes to ex- 
pressing my ideas on paper, I'm hot sure of the words 
to use. Or just like I'll be writihg a paper, and 
I'll think of a word I cah use, but I don't khow how 
to spell it, ahd I dbh' t have a dictionary there. 
I've always beeh taught that spellihg is importaht^ 
too. Because before, like on all papers if we had 
one misspelled wrbd we got a C automatically. 

Wheh was that Charlene? 

It was back in 10th grade. It was my first compos* 
ition class. 
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Investigator: So if you had on spelling error, you would get a "C" 

aotomaticaiiy? 

Charlene: If I'm hot mistaken^ that was right. 

Investigator: Taking a composition course, for you, is a very 

frightening experience. Is that right? 

Charlene: Yes. 



Investigator: And handing in a composition does not make you feel 

good. Why? And why do you think you're going to do 
poorly jfiheti i u turn in a composition? 

Charlene: It goes back to the criticism. 

Investigator: You make_that assumption when ydu turn in a compos- 

ition — "I'm going to do poorly." 

Charlene: Because every time I've done it in high school, i 

always did poorly > and the only thing i got on my 
papers were C's in 10th grade. 

Investigator: Would you call that your first composition coarse? 

Charlene: The first I can rmember, yes. 

Investigator: And you got C 's^Tck^^ ^to^ didn't feel very 

good. 

Charlene: No> ^®cau^e | yas ai^ys^ B student, mostly 

"A", up to that point. 

Investigator: How were your papers marked? 

Charlene: Spelling errors and-the first couple of papers I had 

like run-on sentences and subject-verb agreement. 

Investigator: That still troubles you. 

Charlene: Yes. Like I said, if I'm hot mistaken, like than a 

spelling error was an automatic C. Or just one 
little error. 

Investigator: Mechanical or grammatical? And did that continue in 

the 11th and 12th grade? 

Charlene: Iii.the 11th grade, I didn't have to take a compos- 

ition course, so i didn' t take one. But in 12th 
grade I haH ho take one more composition course to 
graduate, so i did. Se conposition teacher I had 
for 10th grade tried to talk me into taking Compos- 



ition 4 but i talked to some other teachers, and, you 
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Investigator: 

Char lene: 
Investigator: 

Chariene: 



Investigator: 



know, that since I didii* t_have Composition 3^ that i 
shouldn't skip over Coop 3 and go to Cowp 4. So I 
weiit ahead and took Cbmp 3 biecause I had always had 
trouble^ arid I didn't want to get into a class and 
fail because the C's were bad enbughi 

The teacher you had for Comp 3 and you also had for 
grammar? 

Right. 

Now explain to me — go over that again—how you felt 
8h€l liked you in the grammar class. 

In the grammar claiss. . •In fact, one thing I'm sure 
of""I had her iri con^osition when i was a sophomore, 
arid I'm riot sure she liked sophomores. And I was a 
juriior wheri I had the grammar. So, because when i 
was in hier comppsitipri class^ she always used to 
criticize me arid she'd see me in the hallways and I'd 
say "Hi" to her arid she wouldn't speak. But then 
wh3n I had her for grammar I had straight A's without 
even an effort. Arid theri wheri I'd see her in the 
hallways, she' d say ''Hi" back or ask me how I was 
doing, arid stuiEf like that. By then, I'd start stop- 
ping by her room arid talking to her. In fact, I ased 
to do it about once every two weeks the last year. 
That was after the composition class. 

When ydU had that teacher for compositibri^ you felt 
that shie didri't like you^ wasn't as friendly? You 
don ' t think it was just time arid g^^^ to know each 

other? YbU were good iri grammar and she liked you. 
Ydu were not good in composition class by her stan- 
dards and so- 



Char lene: 



Investigator: 
Char lene: 
Investigator: 



She always liked good students . And, like I said^ I 
wasn't good iri con^bsition. But the thing that 
really cbnfused me is she said that ^^en we cme in 
her cbmpbsitiori class, we shouldn't expect more than 
a C, that a C was a good grade. 

But that still didn't help her, her saying that? 
No. 

I know you dbn't like havirig your work evaluated. 
Did people iri your composition class--your peers — 
evaluate your writing? Did you do any group-type 
evaluating? Or did just the teacher evaluate? 
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Charlehe: 
Investigator: 

Charlene: 
Investigator: 

Charlene: 



investigator: 



Charlene: 



Investigator: 
Charlene: 



Investigator: 



No, just the teacher. 

You received ah assignment and then turned it in and 
received it back? 

Yeah. 

So the teacher didn't really help you in the process 
of writing? 



She helped us. Like> first of all she graded our 
jottings arid outline. I always gottan "A" on my 
jottings arid outline. But when it came to the 
paper, I got a C.^ One thing— -I 'm note sure if it 
affected her grading or not— she told the students 
she always got C's on her expositions and stuff like 
that. So I dori't know if she felt that ho paper was 
worth—in fact, we were all shocked when she gave one 
student an A on a paper. There was only one A in 
the whole class. And I was nver liked that much in 
school, but you kribw™ 

So you think a student's popularity influences a 
teacher? 

Yeah. Because shfe had some popular kids in her 
school and--any of the teachers there, they always 
used to do more or talk more with the popular stu- 
derits. In fact, in last composition class^ I 
didn't think the compos it ion^t each er there .HRed me 
there either becatise""sheVd spread her time talking to 
the popular people. And I'd have a question about my 
cbinposi'tion and she'd say, "I '11 be with you in just 
a minute,'' and she never came to me. This was when I 
was a senior. . 



HniD . 



Cause just ^ like one of my friends said, they noticed 
that she did that^ and she didn't treat, me right. 
Because I'd ask her a question^ and she'd just tot- 
ally ignore me. In fact, 1 was standing in front of 
her orie day arid she was just sitting here and I know 
she heard me because she looked up at me, and she 
jjst igriored me. So-- 

You were not on heir list? Okay, I know that you 
dori't like getting your writing evaluated, and now 
I'm getting a picture of why. Do you fear your 
writing being evaluated? You indicated that you 
don't even like your friends to read your writing. 
Is that so? 
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Chartene: 



Investigator: 
Charlene: 



Investigator: 



Yes. My writihg--I dbh' t khow—I usually don' t like 

what I write oh a paper because it doesn't really 
say what I want it to say most of the timei So i 
guess that's why 1 don't want other people to read 
it. 

How did you feel when you first started writing to 
your boyfriend? 

Like I saidi he's real good in English and all, so I 
took ny paper and was scared to send him a letter 
because I said he'll sit down and go through it and 
find every error, you know, and then saysoraething to 
me about it when he got back, but he didn't do that. 
And I found that he was writing less formally. In 
the composition class, if we used an illiterate word^ 
we'd get a C on our paper. And he wrote back and 
used that and just other little things and I just got 
more comfortable as i went on writing him. 

Did you do much writing in high school? Sow much? 
What kind? 



Charlene: 



Investigator: 



Charlene: 



Investigator: 
Charlene: 

Investigator: 
Charlene: 

Invest igator : 



I had to do reports every now and then. But not that 
often. It was in the earlier grades that I had to do 
it more. Like bth^ 7th grades. 

Let's go back to high school. it's really anazing 

ybiir teachers, from first grade on. What do you 
remember writing from eary years? 

I used to write papers in 6th grade. She had these 
little ^ pictures ^ and she wanted us to take it and, 
like^ it was mainly creative writing. i enjoyed 
that. Because we^d take the pictures and wiite up a 
little store of what we, you. know, wanted to write. 
She always liked my papers then^ so 1 guess tha,t's 
why I liked writing — because Ehe teacher liked them. 

So you associated writing with fun. 

Yeah. It was extra credit. it wasn't for a grade. 
That was. So I used to enjoy doing that. I used to 
do as much as I could, so... 

Do you have any other pleasant monories of writing? 

Not that i can remember < Because other than that 
teacher, they always used to criticize writing. 

What other kinds of writing did you do? Let's say 
in 7th, 8th. . . 
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Charlene: 

Investigator: 

Charlene: 

Investigator: 

Charlene: 



Investigator: 
Charlene: 

Investigator: 
Charlene: 
Investigator: 
Charlene: 



Investigator: 
Charlene: 



They were like reports and certain kinds of aspects, 
certain things. 

Geography, history? 

Yeah. 

And did you feel okay about that kind of writing or 
just. • . 



I did it because it had to be done. After 6th grade, 
my teacher i3 starting criticizing nie again, so I 
didn't tike writing that much* 

Can you dip back earlier than 6th grade? 

i can't remember any of the writings I did before 
6th grade. 

And you say that you have most of your writing? 

Boxes. It would be interesting^ it really would. 

What were your feelings going into the WSPT? 

W^iU, from the moment I got that thing they said I 
had to take a test, I dreaded it. Plus, I said i 

" ^^^[^ feiaearch. Tliey' re going to tell me a ^ 

-sob jec t i don* t know ah^^ 

to be stuck. Well, I was scared from the moment I 
got the thing until the moment I got through with the 
test. 

What happened when you looked at the topics? 

I looked at the topics and I said, "I don't know any 
thing about either topic." I never really thought 
about if we^shbuld have more educational televisoh 
shows, and then the other I really dorv' t know that 
"^^^ ?^9"^ ^'^^ther newspaper editors should indulge 
a sour^. 1 really didn't know that much about that, 
^9.?^^^ to think about the television and try to 
write enough about that. I though about it and got 
ray opinion, but then I couldn't find enough stuff to 
write because it said it had to be 400 to 500 words 
or something like that. And I just couldn't think. of 
enough stuff to write. 



Investigator: 



How did you feel when you left that test? 
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Charlene: 



Investigator: 

Charlene: 

Investigator: 

Charlene: 



Investigator: 



Charlene: 



Investigator: 
Charlene: 
Investigator: 
Charlene: 



I felt like I did... like I was on the borderline, 
that I didn't know. Which I really didn't care after 
I got but of there. I just knew it was over with. I 
said it's over with, I can't do nothing about it 
now. I'm either going to make it or not-so-but I 
think it was still there because I ended up getting 
sicker as the day went alongi 

Thinking about writing can sometimes make you sick? 
Right . : 

Hbw_did you feel when you found out yoa were placed 
in Basic Writing? 

Well^ I didh' t feel so bad because everybody around 
me was making it--getting in this class. One of niy 
friends came up and said he got into 110. He said he 
was on the borderline, but he made it. But that 
bugged me because^ 1 thought, when he was in high 
school he was in a lower composition class than I 
was. _So I said, how did he make it and I didn't make 
it? Sbi it W3S just that one person didn't. 

It seems you've had a slight attitude change toward 
writing lately. How do you account for that? You're 
doing a lot of letter writing how, aren't you? 

Wellj this class — you haven't told us to write on 
ahything--^bu haven' t told us that we have to have a 
certain length— and then the subjects, because, just 
like you didn't say it was to be exactly on this or 
exactly on that ^ it had to be our reactions and I can 
usually write pretty good on that. So... 

Perhaps writing to your boyfriend helped too? 

Yeah. 

Anything else you want to share? 

I was just thinking again like I was back in the/lOth 
grado, like I was saying a misspelled word, useSjon 
the paper and I was thinking another thing--! 'm fflore 
sure of this than anything else^that if we used "you" 
cr your second person on paper, I'm pretty sure that 
was an autc-- ;iC ic C . 



Investigator: 



Any id of paper? 
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Charleii^; 



Investigator! 
Charlene: 



Yeah. It was almost impossible to get an A or B in 
her class. Like I said, from the first day we walked 
in chere; she said we shouldn't expiect more than a C. 
^^^_^^_jy^^ ^9^ to me becausie^-bne things I've always 
been an A or B student, I made the honor rolls, arid I 
was in the National Honor Society, Junior National 
Honor Society— and I even made Who's Who Among Amer- 
ican High School Students. 

Wonderful . 

And ^ brother, I've always had, my brother works in 

^^^^^8on now, he went to the high school and he 
was, like, 9 out of 250, but when I graduated, I was 
23 out of 535 students. 



Invest igator : 
Charlene : 



That's up there. 



Investigator: 
Charlene: 



I always had to prove myself because when i was in 
junior big^, my brother said you'll never make — he 
said if you can make the National Honor Society, 
because you can get in that.^and you know because he 
said that's a lot easier, but it*s harder to get in 
the National Honor Society in high school. I set two 
goals because i had, since about the 6th grade, I 
hadn't made straight A's^ I made A*s and B's. And I 
said to myself, my two goals were i was going to make 
straight A^s at least one 9 weeks, and I wais going to 
make the National Honor Society. ; Well, you can't 
join the NHS or apply to join it during your first 
year. So as soon as I could apply, I went and 
applied for it, and I was accept. 



That's wonderful. 

So I got that goal. The sponsor, ?»he really lifeed me 
because I had her for a teacher, too. ^d she always 
said I was one of the best members and all. Because 
I loved it. It was good for % ego. But I never 
accomplished my goal of straight A's. T, came close 
one year, my eleventh sr,':de, I made^ the first 3 
weeks I make 5 A's and 1 b. So that was the closest 
I ever came. That was the year I didn't take a unit 
of composition. 



Investigator: 
Charlene : 



In what school subjects were you the strongest? 

Math. I V going to major in business. Just like all 
through high school and all through, you know, most 
of lith grade, 1 made straight A's in math. And when 

^^.^^^.'•^IP^^^^^^^^^ys? ^ made A's and B's. That's 
one of my favorite subjects. 
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Investigator: 



Yesj i can tell. You're lighting up. (Laughter) 
Thanks for your time; 



INTERVIEW WITH MS. PADGETT 



Investigator: 
Padgett: 

Investigator: 



Padgett: 



Investigator: 
Padgett: i| 



) 



Investigator: 

Padgett: 

Investigator: 



Padgett : 



You said Chariene had come back a couple of times. 

I think she's been back twice this year. I believe 
I worked with her as a sophomore. 



Rights you had her in a nine-week course — Organizing 
the Essay. Then you had her as a junx^r for grammar. 
She got an A in the granmar class and in Organizing 
she got a B. 

Probably a B b«icause she's the kind of student that 
worries you to death as Jar as making the corrections 
and then understanding why she had made a correction, 
and I didn't see that much improvement — in that 
organizing class. The gramnar class as it is struc- 
tured here— rote memory can get any child an A. 
Charlene wants to work. Do you know anything about 
her family? 

A little bit. Her brothers. 

All of them have been good students, pluggers. She's 
highly motivated. i sometimes wonder, though, if 
Charlene doesn'^t feel that Charlene should get better- 
grades than Charlene gets. i could not get her to 
understand that just because she was correct iong the 
theme over and over that she should end up with aiJ 
above average grade. i couldn't get her to under- 
stand that she wa a C student. 

She earned a B by persistence? 

Did she have any other composition classes^? 

talk more abcut Organizing. Here 
that* class. She was »-evas- 
tated by the negative coniaents in that class because 
she felt the negative criticism — you kiiow, the red 
marks, the corrections — were comments agaiiist her 
personally. She felt that ybu didn't like her in 
composition, but ybu liked her when ybu had her for 
grammar. You follow me? 

(laughs) Nbw I can see h|^ she arrived at that. 
Because right in the middle of class 1 said I don't 
approve of sophomores ^ ju^iiorsi and seniors being 
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Investigator: 
Padgiett : 



Investigator : 
Padgett: 



Inves t igator : 



together in a class in high school because this 
brings every one of my classes down to the sophomore 
level . _ And I 'm constantly having to stop myself and 
8ay> "All rights my darling sophomores, we mast learn 
this." 

Semester courses 10 through 12 can be mixed? 



If a child is Ipth-grade level beginning his writing, 
he needs to work on his sjcills. I would give the 
papers back with all of these notes ^ all of these 
cbrrectibhs^ and she would get angry ^ith me. i 
would just tell her^ "All. right, yoiFlittle smartass, 
you just sit down ahd we'll get this thing after- 
school. Before school^ we do hoKy have time for this 
thing." She was_yery justified. But I could not get 
her to list^.h. She had made up her mind as far as 
her writing was concerned; 1 really wasn't trying to 
change her style.. It was a formal writing experi-- 
ence. I was merely trying to help her see such picky 
things like we do not begin every sentence in a para^ 
graph with the same structure. We must vary the 
structure . 

She said one spelling error, you automatically get a 
C. 

If it were. ..this is the kind of spelling error: I'd 
give them the list--! still do the sane thing — I give 
them a list at the beginning. If you get the three 
to's (twbi too) mixed up, if you get the two there' s 
(their) mixed (what I call my illiterates), if you 
make a grammatical error such as sub ject--verb agree- 
ment^ if you make a grammatical error using a pronoun 
that absolutely has not ahtecedent--these bring your 
paper down to ah average paper. There can be other 
errors^ that won' t do it. She remembers "automatic 
C" because of one spelling error. And her back- 
grouhdi again, does show throiSgh. 

Her parents aren't educated beyond Sth grade, you 
mean? Shesaid^ "Every time I turned in a paper in 
high school I always did poorly. . .1 was always an A 
P?_B_studeht^ up to that point." then she goes on, 
"If I'm hot mistaken^ a spellihg error was an auto^ 
matic C. Just one little error," (see this is how 
she's hearing it) "mechahical or grammatical. We did 
that continually in 11th or 12th grade." Weil, she 
says ih the 11th erade she didn't have to take a 
composition course^ so she didh' r. take one. And 
that's interesting. But iri 12th grade she had to 
have one more course to graduate — one more compos- 
ition course. "My composition teacher, the one I had 
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in iOth grade, tried lb talk the into taking Cbmp 4 
bat i talked: to some other teacheris^ and since I 
didn't have Comp 3, then I thought I would have 
> trouble. The C's in Organizing were bad enough." 

Padgett; I was trying^ to help heir into 4. Because I never 

taught 3. There's hot that much difference. Md she 
would have moire of a variety of writing experiences. 

investigator: She only has that 9 week Organizing class^ and then 

beyond th<At she has this Comp 3 as a senior, and it 
was mainly writing a research paper so she has very 
little writing background. 

PadgetL: that was my reason for trying to talk her into Comp 

^* She couldn' t take Comp 2. They wpuldh' t give her 

_She got caught with the system tell- 
ing her that she had to have a grammar course, a 
writing coarse, and a literature course. She was 
told she could not take — because organizing was 
basically the same as Comp 2— she could hot take Comp 
2. She had a choice of 3 or 4. 

Investigator: At the end of the interview, she talked about her 

goals and about one of her brothers. And then she 
said she had a goal— here, let's see. "Wheh l weht 
to high school, I set two Jbals. My two goals were, 
I was going to make straight A's at least one nine 
weeks and I was going to make the National Honor 
Society." And so in her juhibr year she just ducked 
cotnpositioh here and she came close to achieving her 
goals, but she didn't quite make it. She hever 
accomplished istraight A's. She had 5 A's and 1 B~ 
the closest she ever came — and that was the year she 
didn't take conq^osition. And so tiiat's interesting 
there. 

Padgett: I bet I can explain her C here. liiis disturbed her. 

She used to cry on my shouldet about this. 

Investigator: The "C" with Mr. Newton? 

Padgett: But she's a persbh whb refuses tb regurgitate back . 

And here you have tb db it to get an A. I tried to 
explain it tb her. 

investigator: Mr. Newtbh tbld me that a Ibt bf his students go onto 

the University bf Virginia and get A's in World Lit. 
and bther literature classes and are grateful for the 
background. 
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Padgett: 



Investigator: 



They are doing that hot because of the system^-they 
are doing that despite the system. Ihey are doing 
that because usually~you check the backgrbuhd--they 
come from a hbme_ environment that has given them 
something that wheii they come into our classes, if we 
mention or give the least little rk, they pick it 
tip and carry it oh. 

Charlehe would have a handicap, you're saying? So 
-what happened in 10th grade composition; this was a 
devastatihg experiehce for her^ I meahi personally. 
She did hot have a strong enough self-concept to 

that, or khbw how to use it where someone else-- 
because I know your reputatioh--I know a lot of stu- 
dents come back ahd thahk you either directly or how- 
^^^F""^^^ word gets arbuhd that you have really help- 
ed them a great deal with their writihg. Theh you 

^i^^ Charlehe who could not work with 
^^Sj^^^Y^ ^^^i^^^^s; she did hot khow how to interpret 
them or understand what was going bh. She thbught^ 
"That person does hot like me wheh I write." That's 
how she handled it. Do you see what I ' s saying? 
it's the way different students react. And partially 
what you' re saying is something about the home back- 
ground, i'm looking mtyself at Charlene reactihg to 
what you did, and others, I'm sure, reacting quite 
differently. 



Padgett: 



Investigator : 
Padgett: 



Invest igator : 
Padgett : 

investigator: 



It could be due to the fact that I db not understand 
Charlene. Or Charlehe' s kind I know nothing about a 
world that ii3 hot exposed tb educating. 

We're talking about different teachers' cultural 
backgrduhds , tob. 

That's the majbr difference here. And the emphasis 
is given and how a child is penalized from me. 
I still think with Charlene that some people can re- 
act to negative criticism ahdothers cannot react and 
usually it has to do with self-image. 

And she also was not a popular piersbh. 

Right. A dull person. Ah uhihterest ihg, duii per- 
l^^i _^i^^ sad. Now, but of the same environ^ 
ment her brother reacted entirely differeht. 

She said in her Organizihg class she would ^et A's 
on her jottings and butlihes. Ybu did look at pro^ 
cess — you didn' t just have them tufh ih compositions 
and put the red marks bh and turn them back. Then 
ishe'd get C's on the papers^ which depressed her. 
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Padgett: And that's how she possibly ult una tely pushed through 

with B'^s, _i_tried to make her see that the prbcesis 
does make a difference in life, I'm still trying 
today ^ with the writing- process , or with anything in 
learning, that while the process is important^ it's 
the end product that's going to make the difference. 

^ need more interaction 
among ourselves, as far as oar students are con- 
cerned. 

Charlene should have had a better composition back- 
ground. She should have been advised differeatly— 
eveh though you made the suggestion, you know, that 
she take Comp 4, she leaned toward what another 
teacher said. 

You ^fe just saying what I have been preaching, that 
we are not doing what we should do. I just left a 
one-level class—practical writing — students are 
sitting there that have already passed with A or B 
in Gomp 1 which is a two-level class — and that should 
not be allowed. 

Investigator: is there a difference in grades according to teach- 

ers? Is that what you're saying? 

Padgett: Yes. 



Investigator: 



Padgett: 



Investigator: That's why when they come to ODUj we have to judge 

their writing according to their performance on tbe 
WSPT — we cannot take their high school records. 
Parents used to come in and say, "Look, my daughter 

these English courses and you 
placed her in Basic Writing." I imagine that 
Charlene would ask questions a lot? 

Padgett: Yes, I would reach a point , and I'd say "Now 

Charlene, there are so many people in here." Now that 
could be misinterpreted — "She'ddesn't want to help 
me^" GharJ:ene is a desnanding question-asking child. 
Probably in order to get rid of her in elementary 
school, they gave her grades she didh' t earn. Hie 
principal of the junior high school tells English 
teachers to give A's and B's and C's. A friend of 
mine who teaches English in junior high gives B's to 
keep her job. Now a semester of grammar must be 
taught — in isolation. City-wide requirement. 
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Investigator: Look at Charlene' s case — straight A' si in the two 

grammar classes and she would say, "When I would 
write — " 

Padgett: ^_P?^s°" 1^^^ the kind of mirid that can memorize 

this — all we have to do is write sentences. 

Investigator: And here we have Charlene with A's in grammar and she 

has all these grammatical problems on her WSPT. 
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APPENDIX C. Exanples of Consait ants' Responses 

JAN'S CASE Consultant 1 

X • General Reispdns e 

These tapes convince me of one thing concerning writing anxiety: it 
results from a complex array of reasons, often denerrained by a cdmbinatibn 
of extremes rather than moderate variety in teaching methods . Students sub- 
consciously sense that writing is more than simplistic maxims based on 
either style or usage, yet they have no central concept defining writing as 
a way of learning and knowing to help them as they tackia a writing task. 
Tbcy sense that writing, whether personal or adacemic, should have a pur- 
pose, but they hold the reductive notion that the "prupose" in many writing 
classes is to please the "teacher-as-audience." Even the well-liked teacher 
is apt to be a culprit here. All the reasons behind writing anxiety, in 
other words, are subsumed under the question, "What is Writing?" 

II. Specific Observations 

1. Both these teachers seem to have no clear understanding of what 
they are teaching when they teach writing. Sey perceive it as a collection 
of discrete parts, not as a holistic process ^ a way of knowing and communi- 
cating^ with different, but clearly defined, goals. This lack of under- 
standing on their part haiS had obviously negative effects on Jan's attitude 
ti3ward herself as a writer., S^i e never does have a clear sense of what she 
is not doing; she has instead a rather fragmented perception of the flaws 
(wordiness^ for example) in her writing. This observation leads me to 
suggest that writing teachers often negatively affect student attitudes not 
solely because they fail to relate then affectively but because they simply 
do not know their subject. This ignorance results in reliance on fragmented 
criticism of the student's written products rather than a sensible and weli^ 
rounded attention to a range of composing behaviors-emotional, logical and 
technical. 
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2. Jaa is obviously ^ai Kellogg Hunt would call a "fluent" writer, 
although I have no quantitative measures of her T-uhits. But then, probably 
early in secondary school^ "flowery" language met head-on with the adult and 
sober expectations of teachers who represented academic discburse — term 
papers and Lhe like. These teachers emphasized the classical virtues of 
style: correctness, clarity, appropriateness, dignity. Perhaps the clash 
of these opposing pedagogical forces, one fostering what Moffett would call 
"growing rank before being thinned," the other thinning at the expense or 
richness of any kihd^ resulted in Jan's block. 

3. Jaii seems more mature in her reactions to criticism now (in col* 
lege) than she seens to have been in these two teacher's classes. Is that 
simply because she is older and in a more sophisticated environment? Or is 
it that she is getting a more coi^iplete picture of the complex goals, pur^ 
poses, and forms of writing? 

4. My final observation concerns a generalization about writing that 
seems to hold the key to Jan's and many college student's problems with 
writing. Teachers of writing do not separate writing as an expressive ac- 
tivity from writing as a way of communicating. In a sehse^ Emig says simi- 
lar things when she draws implications about reflexive and extensive writing 
in the composing processes of twelfth-graders. This separation^ Jan's case 
suggests, is ah extremely important one in later eleaehtary school, middle 
school, and high school, and — in its more sophisticated for- a — it is also a 
problem in teaching college writing. A clear^ihded separar n of these two 
aims of writing would have enabled well-meaning and conscier ixii teachers 
such as Wilson aud Brewster to provide a carriculom for stude buch at? Jan 
that would have offered the encouragement or reflexive writing r'^d i/iifi 
critical discipline of extensive writing, in a positive aSaosp- : One 
would grow out of the other within the student's con^osing prccc ^ 

JAN'S CASE ' C-asulta-»t ? 

Being in the "average" track influences everything--iver age abJl .".y, 
average incentive, program weak developmental ly . 
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p. 1 Descfibeis work aa average. This is her own judgementi Does it 
apply to all types of writing; Restated on p. 5. 

p. 2 Barrier. Urianalyzed experiehcies are hazy, only a collection of 
experiences; Analysis produces something different. She does 
not understand that all writers have this problem sometimes 
until you suggest it. Or she perceives her problem as greater 
than others. She cannot produce a paper quickly; 

p. 3 Like Charlene, she can write with enjoyment and a sense of 
success to persons close to her. 

p. 4 Identifies problem as unnecessary words and a lack of organi- 
zation. Later her teacher agrees. The power of the teacher is 
seen in the red marks. Jan reacts by feeling that she cannot do 
anything right. She does not eem to know how to improve her 
paper as a result of the marks. Did the teacher make helpful 
comments? 

p. 5 Jan learned more from the discussion with her peers than she did 
from red marks. Classif icatich and definition helped her. 
that's the ground floor of idea development. May students rarcF 
ly get beyond that level. Knows value of writing to get better 
grades. 

p. ;/ Never had a trusting relationship in an English class. Very 

significant. "Frankness" gave Jan a Cdmplei:. It seems earier 
for this teacher to criticize tb^n to prdvide constructive 
suggestions. 

p. 7 Jan states that a positive tituf.'e is neces.?ary for learrtinj;, 
even for getting to class. ^ hihr' ccacerhihg high absehteei^?- . 
for some classes. The experia ?ce Wi^i. Mr. Wilson turned out 
well in the end. Some degree tic depir-jslon is not harmful. 
Does Jan have a lazy streak? how raacl. ^^vcHding p.s she re- 
quire? 
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p. 8 Claims she knew the fundmentais of writing by grade 6. "I mean 
not of writing but to do writing." A very significant coimnerit. 
She thinks ybii can learn how to write throagh skills activities- 
spelling, sentence patterns. Like Chariene, she found the sixth 
grade writing experiences positive and enjoyable* Dramatics 
teachers may know more about the learning process than most 
English teachers. 

Note Jan's approval of Ms. Brewster's rationale for writing 
several essays prior to writing the research paper. Or is Jan 
putting words into the teacher's mouth? Many teachers of re- 
search units decide to teach paragraph development before 
launching into the major paper. Ihey do see how to teach 

writing as students progress. Then they thinlc^'Ttrey can say, 
"Write a research paper remembering what you have learned." 

Mr. Wilson rewrites students' sentences. This is editig. Some 
can learn throagh this technique, but who wuld chailge the 
teacher's sentence? It is easier to take it all even if a later 
revision suggests it is no longer appropriate. A little teacher 
ego to support here. "I don't really write you know what I like 
to write. " i 

p. H A "hopeless case." Strong language for this situation. Reveals 
how deep the complex was. Mr. Wilson has some good qualities, 
but he may lidt have a comprehensive understanding of the com- 
posing process. 

p. 12 "didn't really beat brains just trying to get a good paper 
down" Ah-^verage commitment; average expectations. i am 
puzzled about Jan's conviction that she learned all her grammar 
by grade 6. Maybe because she pees her problemi|^ as v^ordiiiess 
and a lack of organization. Home background may hav^ lessened 
problems in this area. 

Perfecting each sentence at tjfie beginning. A starter device. 
She was probably planning without fully realizing it. 
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p. 14 WSPT; Entered with corifiderice but simply wrote. "that whole 

happy year was—" Note that she had a happy year, thinking that 
she had a guarantee of success. 



CHARLENE'S CASE Consultant 3 

I have several impressions from the transcripts about ehariene, but 
what strikes me is the stronger impressions I have bout her teachers. In 
some ways, (and this is responding in ah intuitive and quick way) 1 feel as 
though Charlene was a victim to some extent of the scheduling and course 
structure confusion which seems to characterize her progression through her 
hi- school composition class. I end up not feeling very good about the 
lack of attention that was given to her placwnent in the courses and the 
lack of congruence in teacher expectation and actual performance. 

At the same time, it is very clear that Charlene went into these 
courses with a poor writing self concept as well as a personal lack of con- 
fidence in herself as a person. She seems outer-directed in many ways; she 
equates teachers favoritism with only the popular kids, and takes it per- 
sonally when a "<;acher offers suggestions for improvement. She sees the 
teachers' evaluation of her writing as equivalent to their perceptions of 
her as a person.: 

She obviously has .had to compete agax. oc (at least in her own assess- 
ment) against the positive perceptions th^^t: others have of her brothers. 
She seems to have set their accomplishments and personalities as measure for 
her own achievements, and, unfortunately, does not seem to measure up, at 
least according to these teachers' evaluations. Ms..Mahbney and Mr. Newton 
could hardly remember her. Ms. Padgett admitted a lack of feeling or under- 
standing toward Charlene, and characterized her as dull and uninteresting. 
She seemed impatient that Charlene could not discern between the develop- 
mental processes of composition and the mechanical aspects of mastering 
grammar structures. She characterized Charlene as possessing few critical 
thinking skills. Ms. Thompson remembers Charlene as net being very popular; 
however, she did try hard and asked a lot of questions in Ms. THompson' s 
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class. However, Qiarlene atill seemed Ibcfced into her rather narrow con- 
ception of the writing process— that is, follow steps onei two and three and 
the writing will emerge in a proper manner. My sense is that she received 
very little encouragement or individual attention from any of those teach- 
ers, and this semed to solidify her weak self-concept as a writer. 

Charleae, however^ does seem to respond to positive support and encour- 
agement. Her boyfriend's attention to writing as well as attention in- the 
BW class seem at least to be the beginninga of a movement beyonu perceiving 
evaluation as negative and critical and thus detrimental to her conception 
of herself as a person. There seems to be a critical link between self- 
concept and perceptions of self as successful student (and therefore person) 
for Charlehe. I guess I read through the transcripts a second time looking 
for some hopeful sighs for her and I found them in her apparent response to 
attention and support. (She's much like the rest of the human race^ 
yes?) 

The implications of this case study for me rest strongly in teacher 
attitude, approach, and conceptualization of the writing process. 
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